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“FLORENCE THE BEAUTIFUL.” 


THE mountains and the seas between 
She lies — the land of golden green; 
The while a glowing silence fills 

The bosom of the Tuscan hills, 

And sparkle like a landward sea 
The warm slopes of Fiesole. 


Here, where the years their watches keep, 
All history’s angels wake or sleep: 

The war-graved lines of nobles’ pride, 
Where patriots fought and martyrs died, 
Till all the past may almost seem 

A glorious illumined dream, — 

The, fire that-loosed from man’s control 
Savonarola’s fiery soul, — 

The wandering airs that whisper me 

The story of the Medici; 

While in the far-seen temples glow 
Andrea and Angelico, 

And glimmer on the red sky-shine 

Pale ghosts of Guelph and Ghibelline, — 
Nestles in Arno’s valley curled 

The inland goddess of the world. 


Mark her when Autumn’s shades embower 
From Galileo’s pilot-tower, 

While the bright little northward town 
O’er storied villas gazes down, 

Bocccacio’s jest and Dante’s woe, 

The tenor note of Mario, — 

All, ere an hour of watch be ended, 

In one historic memory blended, 

Courting with kiss of waters sweet 

The panorama at our feet. 


So love, so breathe, thou city fair 

Beyond the hope of man’s compare! 

Still while thy varied marbles vie 

In colors with the varying sky, 

And even God’s dove might once have trod 
On Brunelleschi’s tower of God, 

Which seems to soar o’er sin and strife, 

A ladder to the higher life, — 

So dream I on, so watch I thee, 

Silent, from still Fiesole. 


Love on, dear land of beauty, love 

The airs that kiss thee from above, 

The golden stars that seem to hold 

For thee some choice reserve of gold, 

Skies from some unknown source that drew 
For thee some special depth of blue, 
Whose soft gradations melt and rise 

Up to the gates of Paradise, — 

Oh, love them in that they love thee, 

Thou pure and peerless Italy! 


3ut yet, of all the gems that shine 
Embroidered on thy robe divine, 
And all the flashing facets set 

About thy lustrous coronet, 

Which links beneath one azure dome 
Brilliants of Naples and of Rome, 
And plucks from Orient’s girdle far 
The Adriatic’s emerald star, 

Still Nature keeps her best caress, 
For one soft pearl of loveliness: 








| Sheds colors on the changeful scene, 
| Empurpling Vallombrosa’s green, 
| Breathes thoughts on Galileo’s grave, 


And sings in Arno’s yellow wave, 
Till some half-tearful longing stirs 


| The full heart of her worshippers. 


So watched I when the rosy dawn 
Tipped shining spire and sloping lawn, — 
So looked I when the night came down, 
To clip and kiss the glittering town, — 
Till my own shumbers paint for me 
My Florence, from Fiesole! 
HERMAN MERIVALE. 
Florence, October, 1888. Spectator. 


REFUGIUM PECCATORUM. 


Lo, wounded cf the world and stricken of sin, 
Before the gate she comes at night’s dread 
noon; 
There on the path, with fall’n flowers be- 
strewn, 
She kneels in sorrow ere she enters in: 
Lone and forlorn, with features wan and thin, 
A shadow crouching ’neath the shadowy 


moon, 

One gift she craves, one hopeless, hapless 
boon — 

“Thy pity, Lord, a breaking heart would 
win! ” 


Religion was the refuge! In distress 
There might the sinner flee, the weary press — 
Haven where Sorrow, ’mid the world’s mad 
din, 
Might kneel in silence and sweet solace 
find; 
Refugium peccatorum — shall mankind 
Lay waste the sinners’ home, yet keep the 
sin? 


Academy. SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 


ETERNITY. 


ALONG the waste of chaos, from its source 
Beyond the limit of the realm of mind, 
Rushes resistless in a whirling wind 

The mighty tumult of an aimless force. 


Great clouds of star-dust rise along its course, 
And on a settling atom left behind 
Beings are formed, with power of thought 
combined 
With love and hate and pity and remorse. 


They plan and toil and struggle, sell and buy, 
Make war among themselves and take to 
wife, 
While generations pass and multiply. 


The little creatures wage their little strife, 
Looking with longing on their little sky 
In expectation of eternal life. 
Open Court. LouIs BELROSE, JUN. 
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THE GENESIS OF THE PURITAN IDEAL. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE GENESIS OF THE PURITAN IDEAL. 
I. 

1. THE same event may bear very dif- 
ferent meanings according as it is con- 
strued from the standpoint of philosophy 
or history, or from the standpoint of a 
Church or sect. The standpoint of the 
latter is, by the very necessity of its being, 
sectional, while the former seeks one 
larger and more real, able to do justice to 
all the interests and issues involved. The 
more a Church claims to be historical, the 
less just are its dealings with history; they 
tend to become, where most ostensibly 
scientific, not a philosophy of human prog- 
ress, but a vindication of its conduct or 
an apology for its existence. In other 
words, such’ Churches make themselves 
the measure of events, pronounce events 
good or ill as they make for or against 
their claims, maintain or break their unity 
or order; they test persons or causes as 
they are or are not their creations, as they 
do or do not work out their ends. Butthe 
philosophy of history measures an event 
by its bearing on the progress and order 
of the race, judges persons, movements, 
and societies by their power to help or 
hinder the higher good of man. On the 
field of history criticism is performed on a 
stupendous scale, but to be the true and 
valid criticism of history it must be gath- 
ered from the whole field, not from certain 
selected portions and periods. Further, 
the philosophy of a Church’s action in 
history must involve a philosophy of its 
being and becoming; to understand what 
it has done we must also understand how 
it came to be, what it has succeeded in 
realizing, and what it has failed to realize. 
For there are the ideas that created it and 
there are the ideas and institutions it has 
created; and if the created be poor or 
incomplete representations of the crea- 
tive, then the Church must be judged by 
the possibilities of good it has hindered 
as well as by the realities it has achieved. 
Again, should it claim to be the alone 
adequate representative of the religion, 
and in itself sufficient for the religious 
needs and aspirations of man, then, in the 
degree it has failed to be either or both, 
its claims will be a fatal hindrance to the 
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truthful handling alike of religion and his- 
tory. As a simple matter of fact, the 
higher the claims of a Church, the more 
sectional its spirit; in the very proportion 
that it limits to its own borders the higher 
truth and goodness, its judgments become 
the less true and the less just. For it 
inverts the order of reason and reality, 
and instead of measuring itself by truth 
and religion, it measures both by its own 
needs and ambitions and ends. It be- 
comes their ground and guarantors, not 
they its; its fundamental doctrine is its 
sufficiency for the truth, rather than the 
sufficiency of the truth for it and for all 
other societies. 

We may say, then, that exclusive claims 
to such things as sanctity, truth, the sac- 
raments, valid orders, are, so far from 
being the signs of historical continuity 
and authority, the notes and instruments 
of the sectional spirit, isolating the 
Churches making them from collective 
Christendom, and, by limiting true and 
full religion to those Churches, injur- 
ing both Christendom and Christianity. 
There are, indeed, but two notes of a 
Christian Church, that it indubitably and 
veraciously express the mind of Christ, 
and that it faithfully and efficaciously labor 
to incarnate his spirit and realize his king- 
dom upon earth. That kingdom is one, 
Churches are many; the multitude of 
Churches cannot break up the unity of 
the kingdom, nor can its unity be ex- 
pressed in the uniformity of the mightiest 
Church ever organized and administered 
by man. Men who have high ideas of 
their peculiar Church have mean ideas of 
the kingdom; men who have high ideas 
of the kingdom feel the inadequacy, not 
simply of one Church, but of all the 
Churches, for its service or realization. 
Few things are more humiliating than to 
compare our modern ideal of worship with 
Christ’s. From a sensuous point of view 
nothing can be.sgrander or more inade- 
quate than a choral service in an English 
cathedral or high mass in a Catholic. 
The man who could hear it unawed must 
be boorish and brutish indeed. The place 
subdues him with its memories, the music 
exalts him with its rich, marvellous har- 
monies, the symbols speak to him in their 
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mute, yet mystic, language; the voices of 
the past and the anticipations of the fu- 
ture, in psalm and prayer, lift him, as it 
were, into the midst of the eternities. If 
the end of the kingdom of Christ be to 
create a service that shall so steep spirit 
in sense, and so transfuse sense with 
spirit, that they cease to be distinct 
and become a glorified unity, then the 
Churches that have built and occupied our 
cathedrals have indeed translated this 
ideal intoa reality. But if his kingdom 
was to be a state of holy obedience, where 
the will of God was perfectly done, and 
the good of man served and secured; if 
in it love of God was the supreme pas- 
sion and love of mana motive regulative 
of all speech and conduct; if only chas- 
tity, purity, truth, could dwell within its 
borders; if righteousness, joy, peace in 
the Holy Ghost, be the possession of all 
its members —then we have only to look 
at our hungry millions massed in East 
London and our great cities, more de- 
graded in their lives, more miserable in 
their guilt and ignorance and shameless 
sinfulness, than the most loathsome tribe 
of savages on the face of the earth, to see 
the immense difference between a Church 
that, through its ritual, can realize an ideal 
service, and a Church that has for its peo- 
ple realized the kingdom which was the 
ideal of Christ. 

2. Now this but represents the supreme 
need of the Churches to-day — viz., the 
return to Christ; it is by his spirit that 
they need to measure themselves. Where 
Churches are historical, they can do this ; 
but where they are traditional, they can- 
not. Thus acleverand thoughtful, though 
not very guarded, Catholic writer has re- 
cently said: “ Primitive Christianity in 
this nineteenth century? You might as 
well try to return to the primitive fig-leaf. 
Better to make the best of Catholic ful- 
ness and the modern sartorial art.” So, 
then, as the Christianity of Christ is the 
alone primitive, z¢# is the spiritual “ fig- 
leaf,” the first attempt at hiding the naked- 
ness of the spirit; modern Catholicism 
has completed what he began, and suc- 
cessfully clothed the whole man. This 
happy stroke of rhetoric expresses in the 
nicest way the fundamental Catholic idea: 
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Christ is not the measure of Catholicism, 
but Catholicism is the measure of Christ. 
He is but the first condition of its exist- 
ence, not the ultimate and normative 
standard by which its truth is determined 
and all its later developments governed, 
And this complete subordination of Christ 
to Catholicism has its counterpart in an 
equal subordination of Christianity to it, 
for Catholicism must be that Christianity 
may be, or where the one is not the other 
can be only in an irregular and inadequate 
way. But if Catholicism be the whole or 
the exclusive truth as to the Christian 
religion, it is impossible to find in history 
a record of more utter or more disastrous 
failure, the failure, too, being most utter 
where the opportunity has been greatest 
and the authority mostabsolute. Indeed, 
“Catholic fulness ” is a bit of unconscious 
irony when applied to a system which cuts 
from Christian history some of its noblest 
chapters and empties Christian thought 
of its richest contents. For Catholicism 
is but colossal individualism, with all the 
individualistic qualities accentuated in 
proportion to the scale on which they are 
exhibited. And this is most obvious at 
the highest point — the interpretation of 
the religion. God’s grace is too rich to 
be confined to any one channel, too bound- 
less to be bound to councils or coteries or 
orders of men, infirm and fallible like all 
their kind. It were to affirm no paradox, 
but rather a position capable of the clear- 
est historical proof, were we to maintain 
that the higher the theory of the Church 
the meaner the conception of God, or that 
the growth of High Church doctrine is 
always coincident with the decay of the 
highest theistic belief. For an absolute 
or infallible Church means a limited God, 
a God whose working men _ condition, 
whose grace they regulate and distribute. 
Their limitations are imposed on him ; his 
attributes are not transmuted into their 
energies. The more worthily Churches 
think of God, the more will they feel the 
fallibility of all their popes and pastors; 
the more they are possessed with the faith 
of his sufficiency, the less will they build on 
the idea of their own; the more infinitely 
good and gracious he seems, the less will 
they be able to claim to be his sole and 
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adequate representatives. The virtue of 
a Church does not differ from the virtue 
of a man; all! are but earthen vessels, even 
though they be vessels that bear the treas- 
ure of the Lord. The vessel magnified 
is the treasure depreciated ; the more the 
vehicle boasts its own rare workmanship, 
the less it glorifies the wealth it was made 
to bear. 

3. But a Church interprets God that it 
may save man and serve the State. The 
Church that best interprets the religion is 
the best Church of Christ; the Church 
that makes the best citizens is the best 
Church for the State, the true national 
Church. The real measure of a Church’s 
efficiency is not its own history, but the 
history of the people it creates, controls, 
and inspires; it lives by service, not by 
policy, by ceaselessly applying eternal 
verities to the perplexities and conditions 
of time, not by organizing an ecclesiastical 
order over against the civil. These two 
things, the history of a Church and the 
history of its peoples, are not always con- 
cordant; but it is through the peoples 
tuat the work of a Church must be ulti- 
mately judged. And there may be curious 
inconsistencies between historical claims 
and realities of service. The English 
people, for example, is too rich in reli- 
gious character and political achievement 
to have been the creation of any one 
Church; no one of them all can survey 
our mighty millions at home and beyond 
the seas, and say: “ Lo! all these are the 
work of my hands.” Towards the result 
every, even the obscurest, sect has con- 
tributed, and Churches not of the English 
State are yet of the English people, means 
and agents by which the spirit and truth 
of Christ have been translated into En- 
glish conduct, custom, law. Presbytery 
helped to preserve and develop our repre- 
sentative institutions; Independency to 
evoke and discipline our love of freedom; 
Quakerism to deepen and strengthen the 
need of inwardness, simplicity, and ethical 
reality in religion; Methodism to accen- 
tuate the value of personal conviction, sin- 
cerity, zeal. God has had some message 
to send through each special community, 
or it would not have been. Itisashallow 
and futile philosophy of history that finds 
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God for Europe only in the Catholic, or 
for England only in the Anglican Church 
—that sees in the Protestant or Free 
Churches only the spirit of schism or wil- 
fulness or perverse individualism. The 
censure of man becomes a reflection on 
the providence of God; his ways are de- 
spised that honor may be done to a potent 
and venerable ecclesiastical order. 


ll. 

1. Now there is one period of history 
which has been variously sacrificed to the 
narrow traditional and corporeal theory of 
the Church —viz., the movement of reli- 
gion and religious thought in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. There is noth- 
ing that so shows how faith in the divine 
rights of an ecclesiastical corporation may 
injure a man’s faith in the divine govern- 
ment of the world as the way in which 
Catholic writers, Roman and Anglican, 
have too often dealt with this great move- 
ment. They cannot afford to study it 
from the standpoint of what we may term 
a theodicy, lest their theory of the Church 
should suffer. They will indulge all sorts 
of fond romancing about the Middle Ages, 
with its wonderful beliefs, heroisms, chiv- 
alries, saintliness ; but they will spend the 
resources of a mean and insinuative criti- 
cism in disparaging the representative 
men of a movement which was remark- 
able for nothing so much as the increased 
vitality it gave to all the intellectual, spir- 
itual, and ethical elements in Christianity. 
Such a movement was no creature of 
accident or of violent wills contending 
against divine authority ; there was order 
in it and purpose ; it was the work of the 
will that built nature and guides man, 
though of that will conditioned, as it 
always must be in history, by the material 
or agents through which it had to work. 
These agents saw but a little way about 
or before them, now hindered where they 
wanted to help, now helped where they 
wanted to hinder; but the result of their 
blind and often conflicting efforts was a 
wonderful revolution of thought and re- 
vival of religion. And this was due, not 
to mean, or wicked, or lawless persons ; 
it was the result of divine law. If Chris- 
tian theism begins as a doctrine of the 
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creational cause, it must end asa doctrine 
of divine providence, which leaves no| 
man and no moment of time without God, | 
least of all the great men and the great | 
moments that determine the course of | 
history for all later ages. 

But it is not with this higher point of 
view we are to be here concerned. It is 
enough to have indicated that it exists, 
and to confess that, for our part, we con- 
strue history through our belief in God 
rather than through our belief ina Church. 
And now we shall briefly attempt to show 
how this belief only makes us the more 
conscious of the reign of law in a history 
so full of collision and change as the reli- 
gious movement of the sixteenth century. 

2. The fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries were centuries of great 
changes, and the changes, while assuming 
in each century a different form, yet rep- 
resented throughout one continuous proc- 
ess. The first was the century of the 
Renaissance, the second of the Reforma- 
tion, the third of the Revolution. The 
Renaissance was an intellectual revival, 
due to the discovery of a forgotten liter- 
ature, and the consequent recovery of a 
lost world; the Reformation was a reli- 
gious revival, the direct and indeed inev- 
itable result of the recovered literature; 
and the Revolution was the no less nec- 


essary consequence of the prior religious 


change. The three were but successive 
and inter-dependent stages of one great 
movement, the latter growing out of the 
earlier by a natural yet necessary process. 
The recovered literature created the his- 
torical spirit, z.e., supplied a standard or 
ideal for the comparison and criticism of 
life, individual and collective ; and as the 
literature recovered was not simply clas- 
sical, but Christian, this spirit could not 
but become, in the sphere of religion, re- 
form, or an attempt to realize the primi- 
tive and original Christian ideal. But life 
could not be religiously reformed without 
being politically revolutionized, the polit- 
ical being but an attempt to translate the 
religious change into social and civil 
forms. A great historical process is buta 
complex, yet organic, evolution of thought, 
governed throughout by a logic which is 
its inviolable law. 


III. 


1. WE begin with the Renaissance. It 
was made possible by the then state of the 
Catholic Church, and actual by the recov- 
ery of the ancient literatures ; the one may 





be described as the condition, the other 
as the cause of its being. 
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medizval papacy in a state of decay, and 
it hastened the decay into a dissolution, 
If Christianity assimilated while it dis- 
solved the Greco-Roman world, the pa- 
pacy spent itself in the creation of modern 
Europe ; at least, once this work was done 
its creative energies seemed exhausted. 
By the middle of the fifteenth century it 
was manifest that the old system had in 
every point — thought, polity, religion — 
broken down. As regards thought, the 
intellect had ceased to be constructive in 
theology, and had become merely critical 
and disintegrative. If the reason be not 
actively architectonic in religion, it is a 
sure sign of decaying belief, and this sign 
was not wanting now. For three centu- 
ries men had labored with splendid enthu- 
siasm at the interpretation of Christianity. 
The unity the papacy had endeavored to 
create in society and politics, scholasti- 
cism had tried to exhibit in thought. If 
the region of real being was subdued to 
harmony by the supremacy of its spiritual 
head, who, because spiritual, was supreme 
in all things, the region of rational being 
was no less reduced to order by the su- 
premacy of a commanding idea. Never, 
perhaps, was the world in which man 
lived so perfectly and so happily reflected 
in the world of his thought. But by the 
fifteenth century those days of creative 
speculation had ceased; it saw no great 
schoolman of the order of Anselm or 
Aquinas arise, saw instead minds turning 
wearily from theology to history, or liter- 
ature, or nature, while out of the north a 
subtle and sceptical nominalism had come, 
fatal to the assumptions of Scotist and 
Thomist alike, showing thought critical 
where once it had been constructive. In 
politics the paralysis of the papal system 
nad been even more complete; it had lost 
its ancient imperialism, had forgotten the 
high ideals that governed it, and had de- 
generated into a cunning statecraft, med- 
dling, selfish, vicious. The popes had 
allowed themselves to be swept into the 
whirlpool of Italian intrigue, and, greedy 
of power, of patronage, and still more, of 
money, fought, schemed, bribed, betrayed, 
broke or kept faith, on the purest Machi- 
avellian principles, and for strictly conso- 
nant ends. The acutest political and 
most typical Italian mind of the century 
calls Italy da corruttela, il vituperio, del 
mondo, and so connects its moral debase- 
ment with the Church as to show that 
patriotism could hardly bear other fruit 
than the ecclesiastical revolt. But even 
more utter was the religious decadence. 


It found the | There is no need to invent scandal; the 
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literature of the period is the most scan- 
dalous in history, what concerns the pa- 
pacy the most scandalous of all. The vow 


of celibacy was not construed as a vow of | 


chastity, and the obscurest offender could 
plead in apology the example of illustrious 
princes and heads of the Church. Impure 
popes signitied impure courts, cardinals 
and conclaves that made light of sin. 
The dreadful thing about Innocent VIII. 
or Alexander VI. was not his personal 
character, but his election by men who 
knew his personal character only too well. 
The whole system was moribund, and a 
decaying body politic is never a whole- 
some body, least of all in the head. 

This century, then, of decaying mediz- 
valism was the century of the Renais- 
sance. Men wholived under a once proud 
and noble Church system, now fallen into 
impotence and unreality, found themselves 
face to face with an ancient literature, and, 
through it, with an older world. Compar- 
ison became not only possible, but neces- 
sary; through the medium of the older 
the newer world came to know and to 
criticise itself. The ancient literature was 
finer, the ancient world fresher, than 
anything the moderns knew. Man had 
changed since the literature had been lost 
to him; and the change made it at its 
re-birth the more vivid and him the more 
ready to learn its lesson. The old world 
knew no Church and had no sense of sin; 
the new world had been fashioned by the 
Church and was possessed with the sense 
of sin, though the Church had fallen into 
feebleness, and sin lived more in symbol 
than in sense or conscience. Each world 
had thus its naturalism, but with a differ- 
ence: the nature of the old world was 
innocent, and so its naturalism was open 
and unashamed; the nature of the new 
world was sinful, and so its naturalism 
was furtive, guilty, debased. And this 
radical difference made minds conscious 
of many sharp, unreconciled, even irrecon- 
cilable antitheses. The recovered lit- 
erature created a sense of style, and the 
elegant Latinity of Poliziano made scholas- 
tic Latin, and all that had been written 
therein, seem barbarous. With the sense 
for style the faculty of criticism awoke, and 
Lorenzo Valla was able to prove the dona- 
tion of Constantine a forgery, the tradition 
as to the origin of the apostolic symbol a 
fable, the language of the Vulgate faulty 
and. inaccurate. The study of ancient 
philosophy proved more educative and 
ennobling than the study of medizval the- 
ology. Aristotle, in the hands of Pom- 
ponazzi, took a subtler and broader mean- 
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ing than he had had in the schools; the 
heroes and sages of antiquity were drawn 
into the circle of the saints — baptized, as 
it were, into current ecclesiastical ideas 
and usages; Sokrates became a type ‘of 
Christ, Plato the Attic Moses ; before his 
bust, laurel-crowned, Marsilio Ficino kept 
a lamp burning, cultivating piety at the 
shrine of the man he taught to speak 
Latin. Pico della Mirandola, loving the 
old, yet loyal to the new, strove to recon- 
cile the two, sought the aid of the Kabba- 
lah, and, by the help of cunning allegory, 
made doctrine, and history, and philosophy 
speak the language he wished. But an 
eclectic mysticism, though devout and 
sufficient for the individual, is never final, 
or scientific, or sufficient for the time. 
The old recovered world could not thus 
be reconciled with the new world on which 
it had broken. There were falsities in 
both, and also in both veracities, and the 
veracity in each was to be fatal to the 
falsity in the other. The moribund body 
ecclesiastic was sensitive all over to the 
touch of the new historical spirit; nascent 
criticism showed that some of the Church’s 
proudest claims were based in fraud ; the 
lofty spirit of Plato, now unsphered, re- 
buked its empty, dogmatic formule ; and 
a passionate patriot and preacher of right- 
eousness at Florence stood forward sternly 
to denounce its sins against the liberties 
of man and the laws of God. The times 
were ripe, but the Italy the papacy had 
so helped to debase could not embody the 
new thought in victorious action. The 
spirit of Machiavelli guided the policies 
of Italy; and out of the mean, ambitious, 
and selfish intrigues of princes, uprising 
and restoration, in any large sense, politi- 
cal or religious, can never come. 

2. But the literary revival could not 
standalone. The men of the Renaissance 
loved classical antiquity, cultivated the 
Hellenic spirit, endeavored to realize its 
ideal of life, intellectual, esthetic, civil. 
And for this the political conditions were 
all favorable. Italy was at once the home 
of free cities and small States, and the seat 
of an imperial policy. The Empire had 
never departed from Rome; the popes 
succeeded the Caesars, and their city re- 
mained the mistress of the world, carrying 
on under new forms the old traditions of 
authority and rule. The free cities had 
affinities with Greece, pontifical had affin- 
ities with imperial Rome; and so the 
world that rose before them out of the 
classical revival was one the men of Italy 
could thoroughly understand. But the 
world revealed in the literature of primi- 
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tive Christianity was not so intelligible. 
For one thing, it came in a literature that 
offended classical taste, that had none of 
the grand style the men of the Renais- 
sance loved, and they feared that too much 
study of it might injure the elegance of 
their Latinity. And so it was a literature 
the great Italian scholars did not care to 
edit, or great houses to publish. The 
famous presses of Italy sent forth editions 
of the Greek and Latin classics, but not 
one of the Greek New Testament; intel- 
lectual centres like Florence affected the 
Platonic Academy rather than the Chris- 
tian school. For another thing, Italy 
could construe Christianity better as a 
political than as an intellectual system ; 
the men who knew it only as New Rome 
did not care to know it as it had been 
before it was Roman; its roots in the 
Eternal City were more intelligible to 
them than its roots in the paternity of 
God and the sin of man. But in the 
trans-Alpine countries it was altogether 
different; there classical antiquity had 
immeasurably less significance and an- 
cient Christianity immeasurably more. 
Men remote from the seat of the papacy 
conceived Christianity less as a polity and 
more as a reasonable religion ; it appealed 
to them through its intellectual, morai, 


and historical contents rather than through 
its imperial source and Roman traditions. 
So much is this the case that it affects the 
whole movement, if not the very develop- 


ment, of thought in the Middle Ages. It 
is a significant fact that the great schools 
of theology were not Italian, but trans- 
Alpine; the universities of Paris, Oxford, 
and Cologne were the homes of the 
greater schoolmen and the nurseries of 
the subtle medizval philosophies. An- 
selm, though of Italian birth, was of north- 
ern blood and culture; the same may be 
said of Peter the Lombard, while Thomas 
Aquinas had in his veins both Norman 
and Hohenstaufen blood, and his activity 
as learner and teacher is mainly associated 
with Paris and Cologne. Even Bonaven- 
tura could not have been the schoolman 
he was without Paris and its great mas- 
ters. But when we turn from these, the 
action of the pure northern mind on all 
the tendencies of medizval religious 
thought is seen to be enormous. Rosceli- 
nus and Abelard were alike sons of Brit- 
tany. Of the names connected with the 
famous School of St. Victor, its founder, 
William of Champeaux, was a Frenchman, 
Hugo was a German, Richard a Scot. 
The greatest scholar of all the schoolmen, 
Albertus Magnus, was a German, and 
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Germans, too, were the noblest represen- 
tatives of the highly transcendental form 
of piety we call mysticism, Eckhardt and 
Tauler, Henry Suso, and the anonymous 
author of the ‘“ Theologia Germanica,” 
while of immediate kin were Ruysbroeck, 
Thomas & Kempis, and the Brothers of 
the Common Lot. England, too, had its 
famous schoolmen, men like Robert Pul- 
leyn, who, though not the oldest magéster 
sententiarum, was yet older than Peter 
Lombard; John of Salisbury, critical, 
sceptical of speculation and speculative 
methods, but full of admiration for the 
saintly life ; Alexander of Hales, who had 
the strength and the foresight to naturalize 
in the Christian schools the Aristotle that 
had issued, rehabilitated and living, from 
the Moorish; Duns Scotus, acutest of 
schoolmen, high ideal realist, metaphys- 
ical as became a Scot, yet practical as one 
to whom the ultimate reality was the all- 
efficient will; Roger Bacon, student of 
nature as of theology, seeking by the use 
of new methods to reform the study of 
both, and to rescue man from the domin- 
ion of a pseudo-Aristotle; William of 
Occam, nominalist, yet Franciscan, mak- 
ing his scepticism the more potent a sol- 
vent that it was veiled under the most 
rigorous respect for authority. But it 
would become a mere tedious catalogue of 
now-forgotten names were we to attempt to 
enumerate the men of northern blood who 
served the medizval Church by turning 
her traditions and her creed into a living 
philosophy. Great as were the services 
of the Roman Church to the young peo- 
ples, their services to her were greater 
still. If she gave them a polity and a 
ritual, they gave her a reasoned if nota 
reasonable faith. She, because of her im- 
perial ancestry, was able to give the ideas 
and mechanism of law, the love of order, 
the spirit at once of authority and obedi- 
ence, but they, because of their fresh en- 
thusiasms, unexhausted and unvexed with 
centuries of fruitless attempting to read 
the riddles of the race, were able to labor 
at building her inchoate intellectual mate- 
rial into a living and articulated body of 
reasoned beliefs. And theirs was the no- 
bler work ; the Church was but the vehicle 
of ancient custom and !aw; but the new 
mind was the first to naturalize reason in 
religion, to claim that its whole realm lies 
open to the searching eye of constructive 
and interpretative thought. Its action in 
the first instance was in the service of the 
Roman Church, but only that it might in 
the last instance be the more effective in 
the service of the truth. 
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IV. 

1. Ir was thus but in keeping with 
history that the Renaissance in passing 
northward should become more distinctly 
religious. The differences that had ap- 
peared in the earlier period showed them- 
selves under new forms in the later. The 
tendencies that in Italy had in the one 
period made Christianity Roman and im- 
perial, in the other made the Renaissance 
classical and heathen; the tendencies that 
in the north in the earlier period made 
mind active and architectonic in the very 
degree that it was religious, in the later 
made the new intellectual birth a new reli- 
gious awakening. The trans-Alpine is 
indeed exceedingly unlike the cis-Alpine 
humanism. The Teutonic, as we may 
call it, was notable for the intense ethical 
seriousness, the religiousness, the Chris- 
tian temper and aims of its representative 
men; but the Italian for its unethical 
character, its spirit of revolt against reli- 
gion, its recoil towards classical forms 
of philosophical belief, Epicurean, Peri- 
patetic, Platonic, culminating in systems 
like the pantheism of Bruno and the 
atheism of Vanini. The characteristic 
difference was this: the Teutonic hu- 
manism studied classical that it might the 


better know Christian antiquity, but the 
Italian studied the literature that it might 
the better imitate the life of the ancient 


classical peoples. In the one case the 
literature was made more of a means, in 
the other case more of an end; where 
more of an end the characteristic result 
was the re-birth of art, where more of a 
means the result, no less characteristic, 
was the re-birth of religion. Hence Italy 
had scholars and painters, but the Teu- 
tonic countries scholars and reformers, 
and so Reuchlin, though no official theo- 
logian, was a humanist, that he might be 
a better divine. He studied language that 
he might be qualified to interpret religion. 
Colet, the most typical English humanist, 
studied Greek that he might the better 
know and teach St. Paul. Erasmus, the 
purest embodiment of Teutonic human- 
ism, was editor of the first Greek New 
Testament published, paraphrased it, an- 
notated it, and worked throughout his long 
and laborious life mainly on early Christian 
literature.* Thus, we may say that, while 
Italian humanism was willing to cease to 
he Christian if it could thus become more 
Hellenic, the Teutonic cultivated the 


* This, of course, is not written in forgetfulness of 


the Complutensian Polyglot, whose history but adds | 


significance to our argument. 
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Hellenic speech that it might the better 
know the original Christian spirit and the 
world it created. 

But now it is evident that this recovered 
knowledge of ancient Christianity could, 
as little as the recovered knowledge of 
classical antiquity, remain without result. 
Where men profoundly believed their 
religion they could not discover anew its 
sources without being profoundly moved 
by thediscovery. To come suddenly face 
to face with the personalities and ideas 
creative of the Christian faith as they 
lived in the marvellous literature of the 
period of creation, was like being trans- 
lated into a new and strange world. For 
it is almost impossible to over-emphasize 
the ignorance as to Christian antiquity 
which then prevailed. The Roman Church 
had proved her infallibility and sufficiency 
by becoming independent of her sources. 
The creature of “ modern sartorial art ” did 
not need or care to remember the sad and 
destitute days of “the primitive fig-leaf,” 
a philosophy of their becoming might 
have spoiled her enjoyment of her clothes. 
Symbols and traditions enough lived in 
her system and services, but they were 
hers, not history’s, subdued to her color, 
not made to live in its clear white light. 
Thus the Christianity the Church had 
made was known, but not the Christianity 
that had made the Church. And so long 
as the Church, simply as Church, was 
known, man did not feel the need of get- 
ting behind and beneath it to its Maker, 
did not conceive the necessity or even the 
possibility of comparing it with his mind 
and purpose. But when they found them- 
selves in possession of the original lit- 
erature, and were able to deal with it as 
literature, yet as the sacred and author- 
itative source of the Church and her faith, 
comparison of the parent form and the 
living organism became inevitable; and, 
of course, could not but involve judgment 
as to the degree in which the organism 
had departed from the primitive type. It 
was not for the purpose of such compar- 
ison that Teutonic humanism had gone to 
the sources, but the undesigned result is 
all the more significant. And no less 
significant is the way it came about. I tal- 
ian humanism, being more pagan, was 
blessed by the popes; Teutonic, being 
more religious, was banned by the clergy.* 
Reuchlin had his conflict with the theo- 
logians of Cologne; Erasmus, in spite of 
his transcendent diplomacy and agility in 
leaping out of the way of colliding forces, 


* Erasmus. 
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had his troubles with monkery in general, 
and men like Bedda and Stunica in par- 
ticular. Reuchlin was no Protestant, was 
rather so true a Catholic that he disinher- 
ited Melanchthon, who was his sister’s 
grandson, because he would follow Luther. 
But yet he was less a Catholic than a 
scholar. “I honor,” said he, “St. Jerome 
as an angel, I value Lira as a master, but 
I worship truth as a God.” So he worked 
in the scholar’s way, worshipped truth by 
his continuous search after it and obe- 
dience to it, and by loving all the means 
and all the material needed for the search. 
And hence came his trouble. The rene- 
gade Jew, Pfefferkorn, aided and abetted 
by the divines of Cologne, the fallen 
descendants of Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas, called upon Reuchlin 
to help in securing the destruction of 
all the distinctive literature of the Jews. 
Reuchlin refused, argued against the pro- 
posal as became a humanist, showed the 
value of the Jewish literature to the 
scholar, to the historian, even to the 
Christian. Courts, imperial and papal, 
rang with the noise of the conflict; and, 
as was fit, the humanism of Italy, papal 
and pagan alike, came to the help of the 
German. Of this battle-royal between 


obscurantism and science, the most fa- 
mous survivor is the “ Epistola Obscu- 


rorum Virorum.” The age was rough, its 
men were not all heroes or chivalrous 
knights, and weapons of war mutilate as 
well as kill. And these “ Epistole” so 
partook of the character of their time, that 
their coarse levity offended Luther, while 
their merciless and provocative person- 
alities displeased Erasmus. They profess 
to be written to Ortuinus Gratius, the 
Coryphzus of the Cologne divines, by 
pupils and friends, obscure men, in con- 
tradistinction to the illustrious men whose 
“ Epistole ad Reuchlinum” had been 
shortly before published. Their satire 
lies in the bitter faithfulness with which 
they reflect the mind and manners of their 
professed authors, a faithfulness so real 
that it at first deceived, if not the vic- 
tims, yet certain of their contemporaries. 
They are not serious history, they are 
fiction, very gross, as was the manner of 
the period; but fiction, in order to suc- 
ceed, must seem true; if it seem false it 
will altogether fail. In this case, the mir- 
ror, being made by the hand of the enemy, 
may exaggerate, but, as other witnesses 
testify, it does not deface. Here, then, we 
may see, in such fashion as the medium 
allows, the decayed and depraved scholas- 
ticism as it lived before the eyes of hu- 
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manists like Crotus Rubianus and Ulrich 
von Hutten, subtle, fantastic, argumenta- 
tive, vindictive, here and there filthy- 
minded, yet disputatious in its very filth, 
but, above all, enraged against the new 
knowledge, all its ways and all its works. 

Now the characteristic feature of these 
“ Epistole” does not consist in the vile 
lubricities of Magister Conradus de Zui- 
cavia, though even these have a piace in 
the picture ; nor in the grotesque exegesis 
of Frater Conradus Dollenkopfius, who 
explains that “novem Muse significant 
septem choros angelorum,” “ Diana sig- 
nificat beatissimam Virginem Mariam, 
ambulans cum multis virginibus hinc 
inde,” and “ Pyramus significat filium Dei, 
et Thisbe significat animam humanam 
quam amat Christus ” — though these may 
be fit examples of “ expositiones spiritu- 
ales” — but it consists in the exhibition 
of the intellectual qualities and attitude of 
the men humanism had to contend against. 
They were offended at Greek, offended at 
Hebrew; though what Hebrew was, or 
what Greek, or what their worth and use, 
they did not know; they simply feared 
the new knowledge, disliked the literature 
it studied, and would fain have made an 
end of it. For they saw that the men who 
cultivated the new studies were scornful of 
things deemed fundamental and sacred; 
they could speak of the holy coat of 
Treves as “una antiqua et pediculosa 
vestis,” or even deny that “crinis beate 
Virginis est adhuc in mundo.” A noble 
cause ought never to handle ignoble weap- 
ons, but progress has often had to strike 
obscurantism with the ridicule that kills. 
Truth and freedom were with Reuchlin, 
and if the divines of Cologne could be 
vanquished by a weapon like these “ Epis- 
tole,” they were not men good enough for 
a victorious cause, or possessed of a cause 
good enough for victory. 

2. But humanism was not only forced 
to overwhelm the men who ‘denied either 
its right or its obligation to go to the 
sources. It had to read these sources, to 
read them in the light of its own day, and 
to read its own day in their light. Hence 
came such questions as— How did the 
Church and churchmen of to-day compare 
with Christ and his apostles and apostolic 
Christianity? Whether was the differ- 
ence to the advantage or disadvantage of 
religion? Whether ought the established 
order to be accommodated to the primi- 
tive law, or the primitive law to be super- 
seded and supplemented by the established 
order? We may see the answer of hu- 
manism, more or less again undesigned, 
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in Erasmus. He was, like Reuchlin, no 
Protestant, and, like him, lived and died a 
Catholic. Nor is it any reflection on him 
to say that his primary interest was litera- 
ture, his secondary religion. That is but 
to say that he was a humanist, not a re- 
former. To the work of a reformer no 
man was ever by nature less destined, and 
no man was ever more obedient to the 
nature he had. He loved peace, culture, 
good society; he was delicate, fastidious, 
sensitive, “so thin-skinned thata fly would 
draw blood,” as was most truly said of 
him; he hated the obtuse, the ignorant, 
the vulgar, the men who could not see or 
feel the sarcasm within its veil of compli- 
ment or the irony hidden in a graceful 
allusion or ambiguous phrase. He feared 
revolution, with its sudden release of in- 
calculable forces, the chaos, the collisions, 
the brutalities, it was certain to evoke. 
The possible evils incident to radical 
change more alarmed his imagination than 
the evils actual in the existing order 
touched his conscience. He loved his 
esoteric world, desired nothing better than 
to be left in possession of it, free to criti- 
cise from its point of view the world ex- 
oteric, yet, with due regard to the benefits 
of studious peace, always preferring to 
insinuate rather than express an opinion, 
to pronounce a conditional rather than an 
absolute judgment. But in spite of the 
nature that bound him to the old order, 
and so held him a Catholic,* no man did 
more for reform, or formulated principles 
that more demanded it. His New Testa- 
ment was here his greatest achievement. 
Some of the great presses had indeed first 
and chiefly busied themselves with edi- 
tions of the Bible, but in the Vulgate, 
which, as the Church’s version, stood 
under its sanction, raised no question of 
translation, criticism, relation to prior and 
creative sources, was rather but, as it 
were, its authorized and printed tradition. 
But with Erasmus’s New Testament it 
was altogether different. Here stood the 
book in its original speech, with attempts 
to fix certain dubious readings, with one 
most significant text omitted, with a new 
version alongside it said to be more ele- 


* No man ever more frankly enthroned authority, or 
professed the spirit of submission. At the bidding of 
the Church he was ready to condemn his own critical 
conclusions (opera ix., p. 864, b.); and he could, he 
said, have agreed with the Arians and Pelagians, if the 
Church had sanctioned their doctrine. See letter to 
Wilibaid Pirkheimer, Epist. p. 1029 (Ed. Leyden). 
We know what confessions of this kind would mean in 
the mouth of a cynic—notwo things may be nearer 
allied than submission to authority and indifference to 
truth. He would be a brave man who would say what 
they mean in the mouth of Erasmus. 





gant and accurate than the old; how did 
the sanctioned and authoritative version 
translate this original? and could the 
translations beside the original be author- 
itative any more? Here, too, was the 
Head and Founder of the Church, the 
Church he founded, the men through 
whom he did it, all presented in the lucid 
pages of authentic and contemporary his- 
tory; did the Catholic truly represent the 
apostolic Church, embody its spirit, inter- 
pret its doctrines, maintain its laws and 
institutions? What of Rome, and the 
papacy, and the priesthood, and the whole 
sacerdotal organization was there in the 
Christianity of Christ and his apostles? 
The questions were inevitable, and the 
answers as clear and emphatic as they 
could be made by a man of Erasmus’s 
temper, and habits, and tastes. Christ 
was the one teacher appointed of God 
himself; supreme authority belongs to 
him alone.* He marvels that men should 
have made Christ’s words to Peter bear 
exclusive reference to the pope; they 
refer indeed to him, but to all Christians 
as well.t By Church he does not under- 
stand priests, bishops, or popes, who are 
merely its ministers, but the whole Chris- 
tian people or collective community | — 
that is, ‘a certain congregation of all 
men throughout the whole world, who 
agree in the faith of the gospei, who wor- 
ship one God the father, who place their 
whole confidence in his Son, who are led 
by the same spirit of him, from whose 
fellowship every one who commits deadly 
sin is cut off.”§ As to the sacraments, 
were it not that the judgment of the 
Church was adverse, he would incline to 
the reformed doctrine; even as it is, he 
does not see any good in a body imper- 
ceptible to the senses, or any use in it, 
provided only spiritual grace be present 
in the symbols.|| Besides, no one but the 
priest can know that the host has been 


* Annotationes in Nov. Test., sud. doc. Matth. xvii. 


. + Ibid., Matth. xvi. 18. It may be noted that Stunica 
laid special emphasis on Erasmus’s attitude to the 
primacy of Peter and the papal chair. The charges 
were: (1) Erasmus has affirmed that it cannot be argued 
from Peter standing first in the apostolic catalogue in 
Matthew that he was the first of the apostles (2) He 
denies that the words, ** Thou art Peter,"’ refer to Peter 
alone. (3) He maintainsthat the pope's title in earliest 
times was ** Pontifex Romanus,” not * Summus Ponti- 
fex.’? (4) He holds the monarchy of the pope to be 
later than Jerome; the authority now ascribed to the 
Roman see was unknown even to Augustine. — ** Apo- 
logia ad L. Stunicum,”’ opera, ix., p. 381. C. D. (Ley- 
den ed.). 

¢ Epist. 1029, A., ** Adagiorum Chiliades,” p. 589 
(Basel ed.). 

§ Colloquia, de Fide, 298 (Amsterdam ed.). 

l| Epist. 941, A. 
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properly consecrated, and he can find no 
place in the sacred Scriptures which cer- 
tainly proves that the apostles consecrated 
bread and wine into the body and blood 
of the Lord.* The elements are but 
symbols that signify the indissoluble unity 
of Christ, the head, and his mystical body, 
the Church. Indeed, the sacerdotal ten- 
dencies and practices of the time, with 
their inexorable and demoralizing fetish- 
ism, had no more unsparing critic than 
Erasmus, and his criticism proceeded 
from principles that were fatal to all the 
artificialities, claims, and ordinances of 
Catholicism. Relic-worship invariably 
provoked his severest and most pungent 
satire, and even moved him to gravest 
censure as a new and meaner Pharisaism, 
which became, even more than the old, 
the hideous caricature of godliness.—| To 
escape from it men must return to the 
gospel. The rule is, men go to Rome to 
come back worse; what best ensures 
amendment of life is the word of truth.ft 
Neglect of the gospel has caused a double 
evil to come upon the Church, more than 
heathenism of life and a ceremonial Juda- 
ism in worship. In the ceremonies the 
whole papal system was for the mind and 
conscience of the day summarized ; it was 
here that it most directly touched life, sub- 
verted morals, debased worship, estranged 
man and God. So Erasmus assailed the 
ceremonies trom every point of view. 
They were unscriptural; in the whole 
New Testament there is no command 
which refers to ceremonies ; against them 
warnings enough by Christ, arguments 
enough by Paul, but nowhere from any one 
any word of commendation. They were 
irreligious too; where they flourished, 
piety, morality, common decency even, de- 
cayed. And the reason was not far toseek. 
Positive laws, made by bishops or coun- 
cils, popes or orders, could not supersede 
or set aside the laws of nature or of God. 
These had the prior and higher authority, 
but they were ever being invalidated or 
repealed by the ceremonies. If a priest 
lets his hair grow or wears a lay habit he 
is punished, but if he debauches himself 
and others “he is still a pillar of the 
Church.” Men who would die rather 


* Ibid., 1193, D. E. Of course this represents the 
view of the familiar epistles — Erasmus’s private, con- 
fidential opinion, what would have been most agreeable 
to his reason. His public view, accepted because of 
the judgment of the Church, may be found in the let- 





ters to Conrad Pelican, Ibid. 963-966, and his ** De- 
tectio Prestigiarum Cujusdam Libelli,’’ occasioned by 
an anonymous German work on this subject. 
+ Annotationes in Nov. Test., sub doc. Matt. xxiii. 5. 
¢ Colloquia, Adolescens et Scortum, p. 251. 
§ Ratio Verz Theolog , p. 94; Enchiridion, pp. 60/7. 
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than eat flesh when forbidden, yet did not 
scruple to live lasciviously. In language 
of appalling plainness he described the 
obfuscation of conscience by the cere- 
monies; they abrogated the law of God, 
caused disrespect and disobedience to the 
most rudimentary, yet imperative, moral 
laws, blinded and blunted the moral sense, 
created an artificial and utterly unvera- 
cious conscience in persons, orders, and 
even whole communities.* No man had 
ever less of the Puritan temper than Eras- 
mus; no man so helps us to understand 
the need for the Puritan spirit and char- 
acter. Sacerdotal ceremonialism had done 
in Christianity what it has done in every 
religion it has ever got control of, what, 
Erasmus again and again argued, it had 
done with most tragic results in Judaism 
—ended the reign of the moral ideal, 
sudordinated the divine categorical im- 
perative to some trivial positive ordinance, 
to the ritual or routine of the caste or the 
cloister or the school. Humanism, in the 
light of the literature it loved, saw the 
evil, and in its elegant, incisive, satirical, 
yet humorous way, criticised what it saw; 
but criticism, while it may entertain and 
even amend life, neither can nor will do 
what was then most in need of being done 
— reform religion. 


Vv. 


1. THE translation of the literary into 
the religious revival, or simply of human- 
ism into Protestantism, soon came. Both 
were creations of the historical spirit, the 
one in the sphere of literature, the other 
in the realm of religion. The recovered 
literature of classical and Christian antiq- 
uity alike acted on the imagination, but 
with acharacteristic difference ; inthe one 
case, the imagination was reached through 
the reason, in the other the reason was 
reached through the imagination and con- 
science. The result in the former case 
was culture, the exercise and enjoyment 
of balanced and regulated faculty; the 
result in the latter case was religion, the 
genesis of new beliefs as to God and 
man, and the impulse to embody them in 
action, z.é., in the creation of a new world 
correspondent to the new faith. The 
historical spirit in the sphere of literature 
is objective, handles its material as facts 
or phenomena that have to be understood 
and criticised, construed and explained; 
but the historical spirit in the realm of 
religion is subjective, handles its material 


* Colloquia, ‘Lydvogayia. This colloquy presents a 
full and most vivid view of Erasmus’s position. 
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as transcendental and eternal realities 
related to an immortal subject, as symbols 
or revelations of the cause and end of 
being, and of the law by which life ought 
to be ordered. Now, the access to the 
original sources meant to the quickened 
conscience and imagination a sudden com- 
ing face to face with the Christ, who was 
at once the maker of the Christian reli- 
gion and the Saviour of the soul. The 
more earnest the man who stood there, 
the more inevitable would be the question : 
Is the Church’s way Christ’s? Does it 
truly represent him and realize his reli- 
gion? This was Luther’s question, but 
not his only —it was the question of the 
time ; yet to understand the form in which 
it was raised we must understand him. 
He was no humanist, in the strict sense, 
though humanism had contributed to his 
making. Some of its brightest sons were 
among his oldest and truest friends; but 
he himself had none of the fastidiousness, 
the dubious temper, the love of elegance, 
the refining, though not necessarily re- 
fined, spirit, which makes the study of 
literature a culture and an end in itself. 
He was a stalwart man, sensuous, pas- 
sionate, imaginative, tender, easily moved 
to laughter or to tears, capable of the 
strongest love or hate, possessed of the 


simpler emotions, a stranger to the more 
complex, indifferent to the abstract, open 


to the concrete. Good had for him no 
being without God, and evil none without 
the devil. He was never meant by nature 
for an intellectual innovator ; his changes 
were never due to any speculative process 
or logical concatenation of thought, though 
in decisive moments he was often guided 
by a supreme, yet courageous, common 
sense. Like all men of strong and simple 
emotions, his instincts were all conserva- 
tive ;he hated change, changed only under 
the compulsion of an over-mastering feel- 
ing or need, and with a sort of convulsion 
of nature, conservative changes taking 
always more or less the form of a catas- 
trophe. Hence the large dramatic ele- 
ment in Luther’s life; he resisted change 
till fairly driven to it, then it broke from 
him with a noise that startled Europe. 
So was it with the publication of his 
theses, his burning of the pope’s bull, 
his appearance at Worms, and his mar- 
riage. Hence, too, the inconsistencies of 
Lutheranism ; it has no logical coherence, 
is explicable when studied through Lu- 
ther’s history and experience, inexplicable 
if regarded as a reasoned and articulated 
system. In dealing with justification by 
faith his mode of handling Scripture was 
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the freest ; in dealing with the supper his 
method was a slavish literalism. And the 
case is typical: in him lay two opposite 
worlds ; he was a revolutionary without 
being a radical, or, as it were, a Protes- 
tant under protest, which means that the 
work he did grew out of the conflict be- 
tween character and position, was not the 
spontaneous outcome of an innovating and 
reconstructive mind. 

Now, this was precisely the sort of man 
needed to change the literary or human- 
istic into a religious and reforming move- 
ment. It could not have been done by a 
designing man, or a cloistered student, or 
a malcontent, or a doctrinaire radical ; it 
could only have been done by a man com- 
pact of passion and imagination, of a pas- 
sion that, when roused, could move with 
irresistible force, blind to the obstruc- 
tions in its path; of an imagination that, 
when quickened, could see further than 
the colder reason, and also compel others 
to see. Now we are to imagine this man 
possessed of what is perhaps the most 
awful and imperious creation of Christian- 
ity, the sense of sin; in him it was in 
kind, and quality, and degree, as it had 
been in Paul and in Augustine, and as it 
was to be later in Bunyan. Sucha sense 
is at root a passion for the possession of 
Deity by a man who feels Deity too awful 
in his goodness to be possessed of him. 
It does not argue a bad man, but itargues a 
man who knows the impossibility of being 
worthy of God, yet feels the necessity to 
him of the God whoseems so unapproach- 
able, so inaccessible. To such a man, 
reconciliation, to be real, must be of God 
and to God, a work of infinite grace ; and 
religion to be true must be the way or 
method of such reconciliation. The Chris- 
tian doctrine of sin would be intolerable 
were it not transfigured by the Christian 
doctrine of grace; indeed, it is the splen- 
dor of the one that makes the shadow lie 
so dark upon the other. Sin without 
grace is the creed of cynicism or despair ; 
it is only through grace that it becomes an 
integral part of Christianity. 

2. Now, did the Church that confronted 
Luther adequately represent a religion 
which had created this sense of sin and 
this need of grace? Erasmus shows us 
one side of ceremonialism, its power to 
subvert the moral ideal and silence the 
voice of conscience; Luther shows us an- 
other side of it, its impotence to cure or 
pacify a man in whom the sense of sin is 
deep and strong. To make light of sin is 
but to deepen its hold over the man pos- 
sessed by the sense of it ; and the stronger 
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the hold the mightier the passion to be 
free. Indulgences, penances, pilgrimages, 
confessions, absolutions, masses, were 
formal things, decreed by the Church or 
done by the Church, reconciling to the 
Church, bringing profit to the Church, 
while what was needed was a way of saving 
that became the grace and majesty of 
God. To this man, then, the New Testa- 
ment comes, not as the voice of the 
Church, but as God’s voice. The first 
Christian age rises before him, wakes into 
life, stands out in vivid contrast to his 
own. Here are no indulgences, penances, 
pilgrimages —no paltering with sin or 
making profit out of it; all is simple, of 
grace, through faith, without works. He 
teels affinity with Paul; new Catholicism 
is but old Judaism, with its fathers, tradi- 
tions, law, ceremonial, righteousness after 
the flesh; and the new must be combated 
by the weapons that had vanquished the 
old. He stands in the immediate pres- 
ence of Christ, and learns that his conflict 
with the Pharisees has the same reason 
and meaning as Paul’s with Judaism. In 
the light of the New Testament duty be- 
comes clear; there must be a return to 
apostolical Christianity. For Luther this 
return was summed up in justification by 
faith. His experience demanded no more, 
and he went no further than his experi- 
ence demanded. But even so it was a 
vaster thing than it seemed, for it involved 
the fundamental matter of all —on what 
grounds, by whose act, through what proc- 
ess, on what terms, and for what ends, 
was man saved and reconciled to God ? 
Luther then seized, as the essence of 
the religion that stood before him in the 
New Testament, the idea of redemption, 
justification by the free grace of God, 
without any work or contributory merit 
on the part of man; and by it he meas- 
ured the Church. What he saw before 
him was an immense system of salvation 
by works, the works were ceremonial, not 
ethical — nay, compatible with funda- 
mental immorality; the merit came of 
obedience to positive or ecclesiastical, not 
to absolute or divine law, was often a pur- 
chasable or purely external and trans- 
ferable thing; what ought to be was a 
salvation altogether of God, which allowed 
no place and no value to the ceremonial 
performances of man or the profitable but 
unethical enactments of a body ecclesi- 
astical, 
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justice to the Catholic Church even while 
indifferent to its claims; that can recog- 
nize its services to man, confessing even 
the sublimity of the idea that gives it unity 
and vitality; but it does this only the 
more effectually to dispossess that Church 
of its proud supernaturalism. The Church 
of Rome is the most splendid example in 
the West of the continuity, under formal 
change, of political institutions ; it is but 
the empire of Rome transformed ; Czsar 
has had more to do with its organization, 
provincial and ecumenical, than Christ; 
its ideas, customs, offices, from the papacy 
downwards, with its attributes of suprem- 
acy and infallibility, are all of Romar ori- 
gin, and have developed. under conditions 
Rome created. The rise of sacerdotal 
ideas and ordinances in a once priestless 
religion admits no less of strictly scientific 
treatment, the date and fact of their origin 
can be fixed, the ratio of increase can be 
measured, the causes and conditions of 
growth can be analyzed and determined. 
The attributes Rome of old claimed for 
the empire the Rome of to-day claims for 
the Church, and, while it may be an intel- 
ligible, it is not a rational, proceeding to 
explain by supernatural superintendence 
effects due to natural causes, but it isa 
proceeding that every day grows at once 
more intelligible and less rational. But 
if Luther’s method was less scientific, it 
was more efficacious than the modern: 
for, while the modern seeks to explain, it 
does not care to overturn or supersede, 
but Luther could not but seek to overturn, 
while he did not care to explain. For to 
him it was impossible that both the New 
Testament and Rome could be right; 
whatever was wrong it could not be the 
New Testament; there stood the mind of 
Christ and the interpretation of his apos- 
tles; to accept the one, to attempt to real- 
ize the other, was the absolute duty of the 
Christian man. To men who believed 
that for Christianity the mind of Christ 
was the creative and normative mind, the 
appeal to the sources was irresistible; 
and the ranks of the humanists soon con- 
fessed that it was so. The older men, 
Reuchlin and Erasmus, stood aloof, but 
the younger men were carried away. 
Crotus Rubianus, Luther’s “ Crotus nos- 
ter suavissimus,” the most brilliant of the 


| putative authors of the “ Epistola Obscu- 


rorum Virorum,” though he was later to 


The question was not to him| repent and return; Eobanus Hessus, “ re- 


as to the modern scholar, How did|gius poeta et poeticus rex;” Philip Me- 


the ecclesiastical system come to be? 
That question implies a standpoint much 
more scientific than his; one that can do 


lanchthon, scholar and divine, hope and 
pride of his famous grand-uncle, desig- 


‘nated heir of his splendid library; Justus 
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Jonas, most eloquent of the humanists 
and Reformers, Melanchthon’s typical “ or- 
ator,” “der Mann der kann die Worte des 
Textes herrlich und deutlich aussprech- 
en, erklaren, und zum Markt richten;” 
Ulrich von Hutten, knight, patriot, man 
of letters, devoted to a liberty near akin 
to license ; GEkolampadius, erudite enough 
to be consulted and esteemed by the great 
Erasmus ; Camerarius, perhaps best Gre- 
cian of his age, one of the true fathers of 
modern scholarship, the Fidus Achates of 
Melanchthon ; and, above all, though he 
acted from his own initiative, not Luther’s, 
the most heroic of the early Reformers, 
Ulrich Zwingli — these, and many others, 
driven by the inexorable logic of the situ- 
ation, became leaders in the small but 
resolute army of men who were trying 
to return to the Christianity of Christ. If 
Protestantism was not created by learning, 
yet without. learning it coild not have 
been; and there was nothing more natu- 
ral, or noble, or necessary, than that the 
men who had discovered the use and 
meaning of the primitive Christian litera- 
ture should endeavor to recover and to 
return to the religion it revealed. 

3. But the endeavor to return was more 
natural and necessary than _ possible. 
Facts cannot be annihilated or centuries 
eliminated from the life of man; the past 
will control the present, the present rev- 
erence the past, whatever logic may say. 
There is nothing so impossible as a resto- 
ration; it isdone by men under conditions 
and out of material all so different from 
the original that, while it may imitate the 
old, it can never be the old it imitates. 
And here every sort of obstacle stood in 
the way: Lutheranism was full of incon- 
sistencies, spared much which ought to 
have perished, over-emphasized its great 
idea, bound itself hastily to definitions 
and formulz which produced new divis- 
ions and a scholasticism more bitter, con- 
troversial, and infructuous than the old. 
It affirmed man’s immediate relation and 
sole responsibility to God. Yet it organ- 
ized, by the help of German princes, a 
more Erastian Church. Then the new 
movement became a sort of cave of Adul- 
lam; men resorted to it whose only reason 
was discontent with the existing order of 
things. Itis granted to no revolution to 
be accomplished by perfect men, but the 
religious revolution most needs good men, 
and is hardly judged, often fatally hin- 
dered, when men figure in it who are not 
good ; its own misfortunes injure it more 
than do the mistakes or crimes of the en- 
emy. Then the most reasonable revolu- 
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tion awakens unreason, the dissolution of 
an old order begets the wish for a dissolu- 
tion of all order and the reign of chaos. 
So after Luther came Carlstadt, after Carl- 
stadt came Miinzer, after Miinzer the 
Peasants’ War; and of course for these 
the new return to the old faith was held 
responsible. Kings, with faith in their 
own divine rights, grew grave; where the 
old ecclesiastic only troubled the new re- 
former threatengd to overturn — he there- 
fore deserved no mercy. Timid men, too, 
who always see double when singleness 
of eye is most needed, argued: “ The old 
order was bad, still it was order; we must 
stand by it against these new ideas, which 
will subvert all things.” The moment of 
dismay was the opportunity of reaction. 
Rome drew herself together and con- 
fronted her disorganized foe. Ina system 
like hers there were and are recuperative 
energies of incalculable potency, and 
these, when summoned to act, acted. The 
enthusiasm of her noblest sons rose in the 
presence of danger, the meaning of her 
idea and mission dawned once more upon 
her. She contrasted her unbroken uni- 
formity with the formless movement that 
had risen against her, her venerable doc- 
trines with the mad imaginations of the 
German Anabaptists, and asked: “ Have 
not I ruled the world these fifteen hundred 
years both beneficially and wisely, but if 
this Protestantism, which has produced 
these lawless and levelling sects, be al- 
lowed to exist and conquer, what will 
become of our rights, properties, civiliza- 
tion?” The question seemed so unan- 
swerable that kings and nobles, thinking 
there was no choice between anarchy and 
Rome, marshalled armies and fought bat- 
tles, to end what to them was less a pes- 
tilent heresy than a disorganizing and 
destructive political movement. 


VI. 


1. But these confusions were but the 
occasion or opportunity for the rise of a 
great constructive genius. John Calvinis 
one of the best-hated men in history; 
round his name fierce controversies have 
raged, still rage; and controversies begot- 
ten of disputatious hate and unreasoning 
love are things the judicious, who love to 
pass for judicial men, do not care to touch. 
There is something imposing in the multi- 
tude and variety of aversions that con- 
verge on Calvin. He was hated by the 
Catholics as the author of the system that 
opposed the proudest and most invincible 
front to Rome; by princes and statesmen 
as the man who instituted a Church that 
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acted as a revolutionary force in politics ; 
by Anglican bishops and divines as the 
father of the Puritanism that so long dis- 
turbed their power; by Arminian theolo- 
gians as the inventor and apologist of a 
decretum horribile, which they detested, 
without always making sure that they 
understood ; by free-thinkers as the man 
who burned Servetus, who, because he 
was burned, must have been a saint, and 
Calvin, because he burned him, a shame- 
less sinner; by secular republicans, be- 
cause he founced a religious State, and 
dealt hardly with sins they were inclined 
to; by the sons of light and culture, for 
the imperious ethical temper that did not 
leave.room for the free play of elements 
needed to constitute their whole of life. 
But the man who has touched so many 
men, discordant in everything but this 
concordance of hate, must have been a 
man of transcendent power, whose charac- 
ter and work deserve close and impartial 
study from all men who would understand 
the sixteenth and the later centuries. 
Discussion of the personality and per- 
sonal history of Calvin is here impossible. 
Enough to say, he was in almost every 
respect a contrast to Luther, iess sensu- 
ous and more intellectual, intenser, but 
not so impassioned, less obstinate and 
self-willed, but more imperious and inflex- 
ible, not so amiable, but of a far loftier 
and more ethical spirit, possessed of a 
severer conscience and more scrupulous 
will, but of a nature less roomy and hu- 
man-hearted. Lutker was ever boisterous, 
a man of open sense, of buoyant and irre- 
pressible speech, whose words were half 
battles, whose eye was quick to see, whose 
heart was quick to feel, whose judgment 
was always in danger of being mastered 
by passion or blinded by pity. Calvin, on 
the other hand, was a man of invincible 
calm, of balanced speech, gentle towards 
weakness, severe towards vice, severest 
of all towards himself, for he had, as Beza 
tells us in his quaint French, “une telle 
integrité de conscience, qu’en fuyant 
toutes vaines subtilitez sophistiques avec 
toute ambitieuse ostentation, il n’a jamais 
cerché que la simpie et pure verité.” Cal- 
vin could never have been guilty of the 
mistakes of Luther, especially such a disas- 
trous blending of the blunder and the crime 
as was made in the matter of the land- 
grave Philip; but Luther could as little 
have been guilty of the severities of Cal- 
vin. Luther was incapable of conceiving, 
to say nothing of approving or enforcing, 
Calvin’s legislation; his pity for human 
weakness would have proved stronger 
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than his love of an ideal that showed it no 
mercy; but Calvin was still more incapa- 
ble of allowing, with Luther, the Church 
to be so much a creature of the State. To 
him it was impossible that the society 
which existed for the realization of the 
divine law should stand under a society 
whose laws were made and enforced by 
men. The singular simplicity of his na- 
ture made him love symmetry and system 
in all things, consistency in character, the 
veracity that made conviction, speech, and 
conduct all agree. It is characteristic 
that his fundamental thought is not, as 
with Luther, justification by faith or the 
mode in which the guilty man may be 
made right with God, but it is grace, or 
the absoluteness and sufficiency of the will 
of God, as a gracious will, which purposes 
and achieves salvation. Calvinism is 
Stoicism baptized into Christianity, but 
renewed and exalted by the baptism. It 
has the fortitude of Stoicism, the quality 
that enables it to bend without being 
broken, to submit without being con- 
quered ; it has its indifference to suffering, 
its scorn of the sentiment that simply 
pities evil and loses love of being in hor- 
ror at pain; it has its optimism, believes 
with itin the efficiency yet benevolence of 
the universal will, in moral law as abso- 
lute, in obedience as a thing which lies 
“non extra omnem modo controversiam, 
sed deliberationem quoque.” But it far 
transcends Stoicism, for its will is per- 
sonal while infinite, gracious while abso- 
lute, so real and efficient in its working as 
to have made sure of all its means and all 
its ends. Man is placed in time to know 
and to obey this will, it is revealed in na- 
ture, conscience, grace ; and these are so 
related that knowledge of God and of our- 
selves are not two knowledges, but one 
and the same. To be obedient is but to 
follow nature in its ideal sense and fulfil 
the law of God. In its speculative ele- 
ments Calvin’s theology is one with 
Augustine’s, but not in its political or 
ecclesiastical. In Augustine the specu- 
lative and the political are contradictory ; 
the one he owed partly to Plato and partly 
to Paul, the other he owed mainly to 
Rome ; the speculative was an uncondi- 
tional, but the political a conditional sys- 
tem; the high necessities belonging to his 
theistic thought were qualified, and in- 
deed negatived, by his artificial and con- 
ditioning sacerdotalism, his c7vétas Roma 
metamorphosed into a hieratic ecclesia 
Christi. But in Calvin the speculative 
and the political are so related that the 
one is adeduction from the other ; his the- 
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ology is the basis of his polity, his polity | be a sort of rudiments by which men 
is the application of his theology to society | touched by a zeal for religion might be 


and the State. His Church was an attempt 
to organize society through his theistic 
idea, to build it into a sort of articulated 
will of God. The defects of his theistic 
idea were expressed in his political ideal, 
exhibited in their harshest form in his 
legislation and the endeavor to enforce 
it. But the defects were not those of 
weakness or earthliness ; they were those 
of a too lofty severity, a too unyielding 
moral rigor, due to the belief that God’s 
will was gracious in order that man might 
be righteous, and man’s duty was so to 
live as to cause this will to be realized in 
himself and by all men. These defects 
may have showed ignorance of human 
weakness and its strength; it has yet to be 
proved that they showed ignobleness, 
either in the mind that made the system, 
or in the system the mind made. 

2. So much for the man; let us now see 
something of the work the man did. He 
did two things ; he gave to the incoherent 
and chaotic Protestant movement, which 
was threatening to break into an impotent 
atomism, where every passion and rivalry 
could have free play, a coherent and com- 
manding system of belief and polity; and 
he gave to it an ordered and organized 
home, where it could live its own life, and 
whence it could influence the world. His 
system came first. He was born in 1509; 
the first edition of his “ Institutes ” was 
printed 1535, published 1536. He is an 
exile from France for his faith, has been a 
wanderer, has tried many places, found a 
home in none, knows mot where his rest 
is to be; but, young as he is, hunted as 
he has been, he has yet worked out the 
main lines of his system. But only the 
main lines; the first edition is a mere 
sketch, yet a sketch which lives, with this 
characteristic, that the emphasis lies less 
on dogma than on morals, worship, polity. 
What mainly concerns him is the new 
order, what it ought to be, how it best 
may be. It is the work of a man pene- 
trated with the conviction that the new 
gospel is a new law, that the law must 
be embodied in a new life, individual and 
collective. The justified man is elect unto 
obedience; the good man cannot be con- 
tented with bad moral conditions; the 
perfect person needs a perfect society; 
and so he must labor to bring about the 
conformity of all things, most of all the 
lives of men and States, to the will of 
God. The motive of the book stands ex- 
pressed in the famous prefatory letter 
addressed to Francis I.; it was meant to 
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|formed ad veram pietatem. 





But behind 
this stands another motive: it is an apol- 
ogy for the Reformed faith, which is 
dying of odium, charged with being the 
enemy of order, law, peace, and all things 
civilized men hold dear. He demands 
that the king hear him; an unheard cause 
cannot be condemned, and the cause is 
not his, it is that of all the godly — nay, of 
Christ himself. The graver the cause the 
greater the duty of the sovereign, who is 
bound “agnoscere se in regni administra- 
tione Dei ministrum.” Buthe must judge 
by a fit standard, by the verdum Dei, in- 
terpreted according to the analogy of 
faith. So tried, victory is sure. “Quid 
enim,” he asks, “ melius atque aptius fidei 
convenit, quam agnoscere nos omni vir- 
tute nudos ut a Deo vestiamur, omni bono 
vacuos ut ab ipso impleamur, nos peccati 
servos ut ab ipso liberemur, nos czcos ut 
ab ipso illuminemur, nos claudes ut ab 
ipso dirigamur, nos debiles ut ab ipso 
sustentemur, nobis omnem gloriandi ma- 
teriam detrahere, ut solus ipse glorificetur 
et nos in ipso gloriemur?” 

The charges he meets are these: The 
doctrine is new, doubtful, and uncertain ; 
ought to be confirmed by miracles; is 
against the consent of the Fathers and the 
most ancient custom; is schismatical ; 
and, finally, may be known by its fruits — 
the sects, seditions, license, it has pro- 
duced. These he answers thus: The doc- 
trine is as old as Christ and his apostles, 
as sure as their word, is confirmed by 
their miracles, is supported by the Fathers, 
maintains the unity of the true Church, 
which may exist without apparent form, 
and needs no external splendor; but is 
only “ pura verbi Dei predicatione et le- 
gitima sacramentorum administratione.” 
Nor will he allow that sedition or license 
marks the new faith: the men are godly; 
loss and suffering, imprisonment and per- 
secution, have been their only reward. 
And here in his book it may be seen what 
they believe and mean; they stand by 
those great realities, the moral law, which 
tolerates worship of none but God, and 
forbids all sin against him and against 
man; the apostolic faith, which stands 
lucid, simple, sufficient in the apostolic 
symbol; prayer, which has its perfect 
type in the Pater Noster ; the sacraments 
which Christ instituted, and the Church 
which he founded to secure Christian lib- 
erty, both to man and society. Here, at 
least, is no Lutheran individualism, no 
emotional conservatism, broken into, but 
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not broken up, by the forces of a moral 
revolution; but here is a constructive 
work, co-extensive with the whole man 
and the State. Calvin was as radical as 
Luther was conservative, but, while rad- 
ical, he was also constructive, just as 
Luther had the true conservative instinct 
to retain, but its no less real impotence 
either to design or to build. 

3. And to the man who could use it the 
opportunity came, in the very year, too, 
that the “Institutes” appeared. Geneva 
was a smaller sphere than Germany, but 
to a creative genius it offered a far more 
splendid opportunity. For here were no 
kinglets or princelings to control a move- 
ment they hardly sympathized with and 
ill understood. ‘The city was a republic, 
and in the throes of a change at once 
political and religious. It had wrested 
its freedom from the house of Savoy, had 
expelled its treacherous bishop, had re- 
nounced, with the old political, the old 
ecclesiastical tyranny. The “ Institutes” 
revealed the man to the city, and the city 
invited the man. Its polity was fluid, its 
doctrine unfixed; what Church and what 
State was to be, alike undetermined. If 


Calvin was to be its reformer, then it must 
accept his ideal, become a theocracy, with 
the gospel as its law, with God as its 


king. What was instituted was no State- 
Church, but a Church-State. The two 
became indivisible; the creed was made 
the basis of the society, subscription to 
it a condition of citizenship; an offence 
against the Church as real a crime as an 
offence against the State. The legis- 
latures were one, but the administrations 
differed. The Consistory was the judicial 
authority, but the Council the executive. 
The former consisted of the ministers and 
twelve elders, who were chosen yearly by 
the council, though the ministers recom- 
mended. It sat every Thursday, and 
tried the various persons charged with 
immorality and disobedience. The dis- 
cipline was rigid, the penalties severe. 
Gamblers were put in the pillory; adul- 
tery and blasphemy were punished with 
death ; extravagance in dress, singing pro- 
fane songs, absence from church were pun- 
ished by exile or imprisonment. State 
control was substituted for self-control, 
and its control soon became inquisitorial, 
tyrannical, unjust. The Church cannot 
be fused in the State, or the State in the 
Church, without injury to both; the one 
tends to lose its eternal ideal, the other 
its judicial character and calm. Sin and 
crime, discipline and penalty, become iden- 
tical; and, while religion is lowered and 
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coarsened by having its discipline incor- 
porated in the criminal law, law is weak- 
ened and made offensive by being made 
to invade the realm which ought to be 
sacred to conscience and to God. But 
there are moments when exaggeration is 
truest moderation. The measure for a 
crisis is not as the measure for a season 
of tempered peace. And Calvin’s Geneva, 
terrible as its tyranny may now seem, was 
the noblest and most needed service that 
could then have been rendered to reli- 
gious progress and political freedom. 

To understand what Calvin did, we have 
but to compare Protestantism as it was in 
1536, when his work begins, with what it 
was in 1564, the year of his death. In the 
former it seemed everywhere confronted 
with dangers insurmountable ; in Germany 
threatened by the jealousies, hesitancies, 
petty passions, ulterior and meaner ambi- 
tions of the princes, threatened by the 
astute policy and unbroken strength of 
Charles V., who was but waiting his op- 
portunity to strike ; divided in Switzerland 
by cantonal factions and racial aversions ; 
without any foothold in France or the 
Netherlands ; lying under the heavy hand 
of Henry VIII. in England, whose action 
grew the more mischievous the more anti- 
papal it became; with so few adherents 
in Scotland that they could be counted on 
the fingers. In the latter year the influ- 
ence of Geneva had penetrated Germany, 
and, even where provoking resistance, 
had quickened the whole body Protes- 
tant; had converted almost the half of 
France, and enlisted her noblest sons in 
the army of reform, with the royal Condé 
and the gallant Coligny at their head; 
had gone like iron-drops into the blood of 
the Netherland Churches, and made the 
heroes that broke the mighty power of 
Spain; it had reached England, created 
the Puritan spirit, the faith that was to 
determine her political constitution, con- 
dition her religious development, and 
create her most fruitful and characteristic 
colony ; had sent Knox into Scotland with 
a theology that was to nurse a brawny 
race, civilize a people, and with a polity 
that was to effect the completest and 
happiest revolution any nation ever expe- 
rienced. Without Calvin and Geneva, 
these things would not have been; and 
without these things Europe and America 
would not have been as they are to-day — 
not so good, so well ordered, or so free. 





4. What were the sources of this im- 
|mense influence? They weremany. For 
|one thing, a rigorous and authoritative 
| system was met by a system no less rigor 
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ous and authoritative. The infallibility of 
Rome was confronted by the infallibility 
of the verbum Dei; the authority of tra- 
dition by the authority of reasoned yet 
Scriptural doctrine; salvation through the 
Church by salvation through Christ; the 
efficacy of the sacraments by the efficacy 
of the Spirit; the power of the priesthood 
by the power of the ever-present Christ. 
The strength of Calvinism lay in the place 
and pre-eminence it gave to God ; it mag- 
nified him ; humbled man before his awful 
majesty, yet lifted man in the very degree 
that it humbled him. Catholicism is es- 
sentially a doctrine of the Church; Cal- 
vinism is essentially a doctrine of God. 
In days when men have little faith in the 
supernatural and transcendental, Catholi- 
cism is an enormous power; its appeal to 
history is an appeal to experience, and 
men will cling to its traditions in the very 
degree that they have lost faith in God; 
but in days when men are possessed by 
faith in an all-sufficient reason that knows 
all and never can be deceived, in an all- 
sufficient will that guides all and never 
can be defeated or surprised, then the 
theology that holds them will be the the- 
ology that makes God most real to the 
intellect and most authoritative to the 
conscience. And it was at this point and 


by this means that Calvinism so seized 


and socommanded men, faith in God be- 
ing ever a less earthly and a sublimer 
thing than faith in a Church. Then, for 
a second thing, Geneva served in an equal 
degree the cause of freedom and of order. 
Calvinism was the very genius of system 
in theology and of order in polity. These 
two stood together ; the one was a logical 
corollary from the other, yet appeared also 
as a copy of the ancient Scriptural model. 
But while order was as necessary to Ge- 
neva as to Rome, it was for reasons so 
different that the order did not remain the 
same. The order Rome maintained was 
autocratic, personalized in the pope, incor- 
porated in the Church, realized by its 
authority; the order Geneva created was 
democratic, personalized in God, incor- 
porated in the apostolic society, realized 
by the authority of conscience. Roman 
order was external, imposed from with- 
out; Genevan order internal, evoked from 
within. Hence while’ Rome could, in alli- 
ance with an absolute monarch, realize its 
order, the Genevan could be realized only 
by and through the people. It might be 
tyrannical in exercise, it must be popular 
in basis, and the basis was determinative ; 
in it lay all the possibilities of freedom 
and progress. With it a regal supremacy 
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in things spiritual and ecclesiastical was 
as incompatible as a papal; and where it 
prevailed, rule based on a single will be- 
came impossible. It thus allied itself with 
the rights of the people and the spirit of 
political progress, the countries which 
were most penetrated by it being precisely 
the countries which have become the most 
conspicuous examples of ordered freedom. 
For a third thing, Geneva became the 
Protestant city of refuge, whither came 
Spanish, Italian, French, German, Neth- 
erlandish, English, and Scotch refugees 
and exiles. Each saw the order that 
reigned in the city, felt Calvin’s powerful 
influence, acknowledged his superlative 
genius, beheld his splendid success. And 
so each came to admire and love the Ge- 
nevan Church model as the most perfect 
realizable on earth, and went home deter- 
mined to labor even unto death for its 
introduction and establishment. Then 
Calvin acquired and exercised a patri- 
archal authority. He corresponded with 
all the Churches; advised, instructed, on 
all questions of internal organization, doc- 
trine, and discipline; on the relation to 
the State, whether friendly or adverse; 
on the relation to other Churches, whether 
Protestant or Popish; indeed, on all sub- 
jects which then arose of general or local 
importance. And besides, Geneva was a 
sort of college, where young men were 
trained for the ministry, and whence they 
were despatched to their own countries to 
teach the new faith. And of the men 
trained there Michelet truly says: “If in 
any part of Europe blood and tortures 
were required, a man to be burnt or 
broken on the wheel, that man was at Ge- 
neva, ready to depart, giving thanks to 
God, and singing psalms to him.” Can we 
wonder that the faith propagated by men 
who feared no human face should have 
spread so far, and become so prolific a 
nurse of heroes ? 

The reign of Calvin in Geneva was thus 
a decisive moment in modern history. It 
is easy to describe it in terms of bitter 
satire or vindictive and reproachful elo- 
quence; but yet it was a reign that saved 
the freedom of Europe, religious and po- 
litical alike. We may not pity the city 
where he ruled, for he ruled by her will, 
and she suffered him to be that she might 
serve the peoples. Under her influence 
a larger and more historical Catholicism 
arose. Men believed that they were 
bound to take the law trom Christ’s own 
lips, to live as he lived, to think as he 
thought, to create a society that should, 
as near as possible, be the society he de- 
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signed to be, with its notes all spiritual, 
its conduct all moral, its authority alto- 
gether of God, and its end in him. In 
politics, Genevan polity was the mother 
of constitutional principles, formed both 
the men and the ideas that worked out the 
modern reconciliation of order and free- 
dom. And to knowledge it remained 
faithful; the higher scholarship of the 
seventeenth century — Joseph Scaliger, 
Casaubon, Gerhard Vossius — was of the 
Reformed Church. Men who could not 
tind a home and a press elsewhere could 
find both in Holland. It may have been 
stern, but it was not sour; may have been 
jealous of art, but it loved virtue; and 
while nothing can be said against its love, 
much may be said in defence of its jeal- 
ousy. The work that had to be done 
needed men of resolute conscience and 
scrupulous will, and such men the Puritan 
faith created. Over an age like ours, 
gifted with the historical imagination, or 
what is taken for it, the Catholic Church 
exercises animmense fascination. She is 
glorified by distance, construed as she 
lived in her golden age, mother of art 
and letters and order, without the way she 
came by her power or exercised it being 
too closely scrutinized. But to the men 
of the sixteenth century she wore a very 
different aspect. She stood before them 
claiming to be the sole exponent of the 
mysteries and the mercies of the Eternal ; 
her claims the most awful possible; her 
character, conduct, methods, instruments, 
a reproach to her claims; and by her side 
the men saw rise the Christ of history, 
gentle, winsome, gracious, yet merciless 
to the men who claimed by right of office 
to stand between men and God; and in 
his presence, his words in their ears, 
his hands on their spirits, they could not 
dare but follow whither he might lead. 
They had to suffer much, to surrender 
much, to obey ; and may it not have been 
that the bitterest of all their sufferings 
was the breach with the Church of their 
fathers, and the conflict against the beau- 
tiful things they loved as beautiful, but 
feared as instruments that impoverished 
and enfeebled religion? 

We stand on the threshold of a great 
subject. We have traced the genesis of 
an ideal, and cannot now begin to write 
its history. But we need to learn to-day 
that the attempt of the sixteenth century 
to return to the original Christianity saved 
Christianity. Less it is not possible to 
say, more need not be said. The Churches 
that have attempted this return stand in 
the presence of Churches that have re- 
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sisted it, and as they face each other 
and the world they ought to find cause 
enough to humble themselves into the dust. 
The condition of Christian peoples is an 
awful reproach to the arrogance of Chris- 
tian Churches, and a sadder thing cannot 
be than boastful claims in the face of 
unfulfilled duties. In one respect all 
Churches ought to be primitive —in the 
spirit of love, of fellowship, in the gener- 
ous recognition that where all are of 
Christ all are one. We have been long 
enough cursed by the mean jealousy which 
refuses to see or to seek the good of an- 
other, and delights to depreciate whatever 
the other has attempted or achieved. Let 
Churches be, not simply courteous or 
charitable to each other — for the greater 
duties are impossible where the lesser are 
denied — but simply just, and unity will 
dawn on our divided Christendom, right- 
eousness and peace will kiss each other. 
A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 


From The Argosy. 
A LITTLE MAID, AN OLD MAID, AND 
THE MAJOR. 


BY JOYCE DARRELL. 
CHAPTER IV. 


MRS. SHERLOCK SHOWS HER 
DISPLEASURE. 


His wife! The news fell like a bomb- 
shell upon Silcombe. It horrified even 
Mrs. Sherlock, for the Bowens had dis- 
tinctly told her that Major Murdoch was 
a widower. Unfortunately, reference to 
them at the moment was impossible, for 
they had gone off to Paris for a fortnight’s 
holiday, and being bad correspondents, 
had not yet written to give any address. 

The tide of comment consequently 
flowed on unchecked. Everybody felt that 
to have passed for a widower, as they per- 
sisted in thinking Major Murdoch had 
done, was a thing to the last degree dis- 
creditable. 

Then the circumstances of his wife’s 
death seemed to the wiseacres most sus- 
picious. Where had she been before her 
arrival at Silcombe? Why had she come 
thither at all? How could the major have 
let her live alone in her deplorable state 
of health ? 

Was it not shocking that even little 
Paul had never mentioned his mother — 
his “poor dying mother”? — Silcombe 
hastened pathetically to add. 

“It is most painful — shocking. Even 
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I, who never gossip, feel compelled to say 
so much,” said Miss Dodson, who had 


| 


called expressly on Mrs. Sherlock, and | 


poured forth all the scandal that was chok- 
ing her, undeterred by her hostess’s stiff- 
ness. “Little did I think when she forced 
her way into my house that day, that such 
a dreadful thing was to happen. An ele- 
gant, refined young creature she certainly 
was. The major always struck me as a 
man of bad character. I have said so 
over and over again to Miss Tippany, who 
is a good creature, although a little ab- 
surd, and a terrible gossip, as you know. 
‘My dear Miss Tippany,’ I have said, 
‘you mark my words; that man is an im- 
postor; and I wonder that nice, innocent 
Mrs. Sherlock can be so taken in by 
him.’” 

“Indeed, Miss Dodson, you need not 
have been at the trouble of pitying me. 1 
am not more innocent than anybody else, 
and I am at a loss to imagine what you 
can mean by saying that Major Murdoch 
took me in.” 

“Well, don’t be offended, my dear 
madam. Perhaps you have been wide 
awake the whole time. But you cannot 
deny that yours is the only house at which 
Major Murdoch has visited, and that he 
has been here perpetually.” 

“Perpetually? Miss Dodson, I think 
that you might measure your words more. 
Major Murdoch was introduced to me by 
my dear brother-in-law, Dr. Bowen, and 
we received him kindiy, being under great 
obligations to him for saving the life of 
darling Jack. But we have never grown 
especially intimate with him.” 

“Not even Miss Carleton?” inquired 
Miss Dodson, with a disagreeable smile. 

Mrs. Sherlock, already flushed, grew 
pinker. “Is it your intention to insult 
my niece ?” 

“Good gracious —no! I never insult 
anybody. In fact, asarule, I never talk 
to people about themselves or their affairs. 
But we have always been friendly, my dear 
Mrs. Sherlock, and I felt that it would be 
ungenerous On my part not to make at 
least one effort to open your eyes and ears 
to al] that is going on around you.” 

Mrs. Sherlock, who regarded herself as 
a person of considerable penetration, be- 
gan to feel so exasperated that she could 
not trust herself to do more than stiffly 
bend her head ; and Miss Dodson rapidly 
continued. 

“You have never guessed, of course, 
that for months past Miss Carleton’s 
secret previous acquaintance and clandes- 
tine correspondence with Major Murdoch 
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have been the talk of the place. As long 
as he was taken for a widower, there was 
no great harm in it, one might think. At 
any rate J thought so, and said so; and 
over and over again I begged people not 
tointerfere. ‘* Don’t enlighten Mrs. Sher- 
lock,’ I said ; ‘leave the poor unsuspecting 
woman to her belief in her niece.’ But 
now, of course, things are different. A 
man who, while still married, could behave 
as Major Murdoch did, is no fit acquaint- 
ance for any young girl. He should be 
banished from every respectable house. 
Certainly he will never be allowed to 
darken my doors again.” 

“Tam obliged to you. I can manage 
my own affairs. And —and I think I will 
bid you good-morning.” 

Trembling with anger, Mrs. Sherlock 
rose as she spoke and made Miss Dodson 
an old-fashioned, formal little curtsey. 
That lady stared. 

“ So that’s the way you take it! Well, 
to be sure! I am nicely rewarded. It is 
the first time I have ever tittle-tattled, and 
it will certainly be the last. You wish me 
to go, yousay? Oh! I am going, madam, 
Tam going. I never stay anywhere un- 
less I am wanted. Fortunately I have 
plenty of friends, supericr people, en- 
dowed with brains and breeding. They 
would be shocked at the idea of a young 
girl carrying on flirtations with a married 
man, and sending him money — actually 
money / But morals at Silcombe appear 
to be peculiar; as peculiar as the manners 
— to me both are new, and I — but it’s no 
matter — I — ah! good-morning !” 

And away flounced Miss Dodson, leav- 
ing Mrs. Sherlock rooted to the middle 
of her own drawing-room with horror and 
rage. She stood perfectly motionless for 
a few moments, bewildered by the rush of 
new suspicions, ideas, and feelings. Then 
she suddenly crossed the room with the 
swift step of a person who has came to a 
determination, and opening the door let 
herself out with a sharp bang. 

She was hardly gone, when a small 
golden head appeared peeping cautiously 
through the curtains that hung in front of 
a bow window at one side of the room. 
Assured that everybody but herself had 
departed, out trotted Effie, who, forgotten 
by her aunt, had been an unsuspected 
listener to the late conversation. 

She had an indefinite but very firm idea 
that she ought not to have heard, and that 
silence on her part would consequently be 
highly commendable. So instead of fol- 
lowing in Mrs. Sherlock’s footsteps, she 
tripped out of an open window, and was 
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presently to be seen wandering with an 
innocent and unconcerned air among the 
rose-bushes in the back garden. 

Mrs. Sherlock meanwhile had gone in 
search of Maud, with the intention of se- 
verely cross-questioning her. But Maud 
was out, and this check gave a fresh direc- 
tion to Mrs. Sherlock’s thoughts. She de- 
cided not to speak but to watch. The idea 
of playing the part of an amateur detective 
was rather pleasing to her — the more so 
that Miss Dodson’s accusations of inno- 
cence and blindness rankled deeply. So 
she decided to say nothing for the present 
to Maud, but endeavor to discover how 
far the talk of the neighborhood was 
founded. She remembered her niece’s 
mysterious blushes at the mention of 
Major Murdoch’s name, and Effie’s story 
of the meeting at the post-office. She 
began to feel quite proud of herself for 
having taken note of the circumstances at 
the time, and felt more indignant than ever 
with Miss Dodson, who could think her 
unsuspecting. 

Too excited to sit quietly at home as 
usual, she went out for a walk, taking 
Effie with her at the child’s request. As 
ill luck would have it, the first person they 
met was Major Murdoch. He stopped to 
speak, as usual, when Mrs. Sherlock, still 


vibrating from her late reflections, passed 


him with the stiffest of bows. He stood 
still with amazement and the color rushed 
to his brow. Effie, indeed, nodded patron- 
izingly to him over her shoulder ; but he 
did not heed her. His feelings were pro- 
foundly hurt, and he was conscious of a 
deeper pang than he had imagined he 
could ever experience again from the 
stings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

With the quick conclusions of a sensi- 
tive nature, he explained Mrs. Sherlock’s 
conduct by his wife’s late apparition on 
the scene. He was conscious that Sil- 
combe had not thought the better of him 
for that unfortunate circumstance. He 
guessed that ill-natured reports were 
about, and instantly attributed belief in 
them to Mrs. Sherlock, 

Well, if she must think evil of him she 
must; he was not going to trouble to jus- 
tify himself. It hurt him to reflect that 
he should not go again to Elm-Tree Cot- 
tage, hurt him much more than he ex- 
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would cost him one pang, and then be 
thought of no more. 

He had little Paul, and he had his pro- 
fession. Was he not soon going back to 
India, thither to carry one painful burden 
the less, and some sharp, regretful memo- 
ries the more? Few of his experiences 
in England had been agreeable. In three 
or four months more the recollection of 
Mrs. Sherlock’s snub would be merged in 
the general indifference of his retrospect. 

He met her once again before her walk 
was ended, and this time-only slightly 
raised his hat, while he looked steadily in 
front of him. She, on her side, cut him 
direct; for like many gentle natures she 
had, when once roused, the power of ac- 
cumulating anger unreasonably; and by 
this time she had persuaded herself that 
Major Murdoch was a fiend. 

Things went rapidly from bad to worse. 
Little Paul no longer came to Elm-Tree 
Cottage, and turned his head another way 
when he saw Alfy and Bobby in the street. 
With the quick instinct of his precocious 
heart he had divined, rather than learnt 
by any speech of the major’s, that some 
cause of quarrel had arisen between the 
latter and Mrs. Sherlock. 

To know this and to blame everybody 
except his father with Paul was one and 
the same thing. To show the faintest 
particle of regret, in his view would have 
been treachery. He did want desperately 
sometimes to talk to Effie, but would have 
died of his longing rather than gratify it, 
for did not those who hurt or offended his 
father hurt and offend him? 

So he walked past his late friends with 
a little pale, set face of resolute avoidance, 
and was quite unaware that Effie several 
times nearly nodded her curly head off in 
her efforts to attract his attention. 

Loud and frequent was the wondering, 
and indignant the disappointment ex- 
pressed by Alfy, Bobby, and Edith at this 
new aspect of affairs. The regret of the 
latter, indeed, was made more poignant 
by ungratified curiosity. For Mrs. Sher- 
lock had coldly said one day, “I have 
reason to think Major Murdoch an unde- 
sirable acquaintance,” and then immovably 
abstained from uttering another syllable. 

Edith tried to question her, but was 


| promptly set down. 
pected. But he was not accustomed of | 


Maud, although tortured by conjecture, 


late years to be happy, and had resigned | had not the courage to interrogate, for the 
many pleasant things, so that a certain | events of the last week or two had plunged 


facility of renunciation had come to be a 
habit with him. He believed that to give 
up his visits to Jack Carleton’s family 


her into a whirl of feeling which perplexed 
as much as it distressed her. Mrs. Sher- 
lock observing her silence, and drawing 
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sundry sapient conclusions from it, was 
only confirmed in her own. 

All at once Paul fell ill of diphtheria, 
and for three or four days was at the point 
of death. The major shut himself up with 
the child and the servant, and saw nobody 
but the doctor. The sympathy expressed 
for him was tepid. Terror for their own 
children kept fathers and mothers away ; 
and as he was now the Jdéte noir of Sil- 
combe, even the fussily benevolent left 
him to his fate. 

Mrs. Sherlock, indeed, wrote him a stiff 
epistle, in the third person, presenting her 
compliments, regretting that consideration 
for the children in her own household pre- 
vented her visiting Paul, and begging to 
be informed if there was anything she 
could procure him which the invalid would 
like. Itwasa singularly inconsistent step 
on her part — one of the odd compromises, 
in fact, which illogical and kind-hearted 
people make with their consciences. 

Not unnaturally the major resented it 
almost more than he had done her cutting 
him, and declined her offers in an epistle 
as formal and curter than her own. All 
communication then ceased between the 
two houses for five or six days, when it 
was suddenly reopened in an unexpected 
manner. 

Effie had been greatly preoccupied 
about Paul’s illness, and had never passed 
Vine Cottage without glancing wistfully 
and inquisitively up at the windows of the 
room where he lay. She had begged to 
be allowed to visit him, and cried when 
told that it would be impossible in any 
case, and dangerous to herself even if 
possible. 

But as everything is known in Silcombe, 
about the tenth day of Paul’s illness it 
was known that he was fairly convalescent. 

The news was brought to Maud bya 
visitor to her studio, who shortly after- 
wards departed to carry it elsewhere. 
Maud had heard the announcement with 
deep thankfulness, but had said very little ; 
and Effie, who was a listener to the con- 
versation, had said nothing. 

These two sisters, the eldest and the 
youngest, were alone at the time, Mrs. 
Sherlock having taken the two boys and 
Edith on a clothing expedition to town. 
Maud had been glad of the rest. It was 
a relief to be saved for one whole day 
from the necessity of keeping up an ap- 
pearance of cheerfulness ; for before Effie 
she felt no constraint, unaware as she was 
how much that small person’s natural 
perspicacity was sharpened by secret 
knowledge. 
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The brief. daylight was fading, and 
Maud, laying down her paint-brush, drew 
near to the fire, where Effie sat with her 
favorite kitten on her lap. Unbroken si- 
lence reigned for some minutes, during 
which the kitten, after some lazy blinking 
at the flames, shut its eyes tight and went 
to sleep. 

Maud was so lost in thought that she 
started, at last, when Effie’s small treble 
broke on her ear. 

“ Maudie, it’s a very good thing, isn’t 
it, that poor little Paul is better?” 

“* Of course, darling.” 

“ His father must be very glad, Maudie.” 

“You.” 

“ Because he has only Paul in all the 
wide, wzde world,” pursued Effie impres- 
sively. 

“Why, childie, how do you know 
that?” asked Maud with a little tremor in 
her voice. 

** Paul told me so. He means never to 
go away, but to stay with his papa always ; 
so I dare say he prayed to God not to 
take him now. Don’t you think he did?” 

“ Very likely.” 

* And it was kind of God to listen, as 
it would have been zuconvenient for his 
papa to have gone to heaven now with 
Paul, as he wasn’t ill, you see; and you 
must be ill before you can die, mustn’t 
you?” 

“ Not always. 


Major Murdoch might 
have been killed in war.” 

“ But there isn’t any war here,” said 
Effie with a silvery laugh of very merry 


scorn. “Oh, Maudie, you weren’t think- 
ing of what you were saying then, were 
you?” 

Then, as Maud only smiled in reply, the 
child continued: “ You would be sorry if 
Major Murdoch died; you would cry 
dreadfully ; because you are so fond of 
him.” 

Maud blushed violently. 
are you talking about?” 

“You are, Maudie; or you wouldn’t 
write to him on the sly, and Auntie Hester 
wouldn’t have been so angry with Miss 
Dodson.” 

“ Aunt Hester! Miss Dodson! Effie, 
what on earth do you mean?” 

Whereupon Effie, in her rambling yet 
extremely clear fashion, managed to con- 
vey to Maud the essence of the interview 
between Miss Dodson and Mrs. Sherlock, 
to which, three weeks previously, she had 
been an unseen listener. Why she had 
kept the secret solong and why she told it 
now, were two things that could only be 
explained by more insight than we pos- 


“ Effie, what 
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sess into the inscrutable workings of child- 
ish logic. 

“He looked so surprised when Auntie 
Hester would not speak to him,” continued 
Effie. “But I dare say he understands 
now, for auntie wrote to him when Paul 
fell ill, and I ’spect she told him she was 
angry because you sent him letters.” 

Maud’s blood froze in her veins. Effie’s 
story told her a great deal, but it did not 
tell everything. She wondered what the 
exact measure of Miss Dodson’s knowl- 
edge had been, and how much she had 
communicated to Mrs. Sherlock. Had 
the latter learned about the money? And 
could she — oh, coudd she have said any- 
thing on the subject to Major Murdoch ? 
She had written to him as Effie said, 
and as the reader already knows; but she 
had been very reticent concerning the 
whole thing to her nieces, and had shown 
them neither her own note nor Major 
Murdoch’s answer. 

Such reserve boded ill, as Maud knew by 
previous experience. It generally meant 
that Mrs. Sherlock, turning suddenly from 
mildness to mulishness, had done some- 
thing supremely foolish. A perfect panic 
seized Maud, and coming as it did at a 
moment when her spirits were broken by 
much secret perplexity and pain, it was 
altogether more than she could bear. She 
bent her head on her hands and burst into 
tears. 

Effie was consternated and did her best 
at consolation. “ Oh, Maudie, don’t cry!” 
she entreated. “Auntie won’t be angry 
long. You didn’t mean any harm. Just 
tell her that, and promise not to write to 
Major Murdoch any more.” 

“You don’t understand, darling,” said 
Maud, taking the child on her knees and 
tenderly stroking her golden curls. “I 
am not one bit ashamed of having written 
to Major Murdoch. I only did it once, 
and I could not say anything about it for 
reasons which you would not understand 
even if I explained them to you. But I 
was not wrong, although I was foolish; 
and I am not crying because Aunt Hester 
is angry.” 

Effie raised her big eyes, wonder in 
their depths. “Then why do you cry?” 

“* Because we ought all of us always to 
have been kind to Major Murdoch, who 
saved Jack’s life; and now I fear that he 
has been badly treated and is hurt,” said 
Maud firmly. 

“And will that make him sad?” in- 
quired Effie. 

* Probably.” 

“ And Paul, too?” 


’ 
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“JT dare say. For one thing, Paul must 
miss you, Effie. He hasa sorrowful little 
life at the best, and now he has no chil- 


/ dren to talk to in Silecombe.” 


“ Then he feels very lonely ?” 

“T am sure he often does. Poor little 
heart!” said Maud dreamily and ten- 
derly. 

At this moment the conversation was 
interrupted by a servant who came with 
some domestic trouble to claim Maud’s 
attention. 

She had to betake herself to the kitchen, 
and left Effie to her owr devices. The 
child followed her part of the way down 
the passage; then was arrested in her 
purpose by the escape of the kitten, which, 
attracted by the sight of a door ajar, 
frisked off into the garden. 

Effie ran out after him. It wasa frosty, 
but lovely night, and the moon was shin- 
ing brilliantly. The child stood for a 
moment looking about her, herself an 
ethereal, radiant little figure, with her 
white woollen dress and golden hair. Un- 
consciously i.er imagination was seized by 
the beauty of the moonlight and the soft 
sighing of the wind through the leafless 
branches of the trees. She began to feel 
excited and adventurous. Suddenly she 
had a vivid picture of Paul lying in his 
little bed staring, perhaps, at the moon 
which was looking in at him ina friendly 
manner through the window. Poor little 
Paul, with no playmate but the moon! 

Effie had reached the garden gate by 
this time, and found it open. 

There was not a creature visible in the 
road, which stretched broad, brightly illu- 
mined, and tempting before her. Just 
where it made a turn, one side of Vine 
Cottage was visible. That was the gable 
end in which Paul’s room was situated. 
Effie remembered that, and looked long- 
ingly towards it. Presently the longing 
became an impulse, an irresistible impulse, 
and with a furtive glance round, the little 
maiden tripped through the gate, then fled 
like a sprite down the shining path. 


CHAPTER V. 
EFFIE’S VISIT. 

PAUL was lying in his bed, with the 
moon looking in at him through the un- 
shuttered window just as Effie had imag- 
ined. He had been left alone for a few 
moments —his father having gone fora 
brief walk —the first for more than a 
week, while the servant stepped out to 
fetch something. 

Paul had been dozing, and awakened to 
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find that the moon, which he had longed 
for, had come round to the window just 
opposite his bed, and made a broad band 
ot light in that one spot, while the rest of 
the room was only faintly illumined by 
the flicker of a small fire. 

The whole effect was dreamy, and Paul, 
still very weak, dropped again into a semi- 
somnolent state, haunted by visions from 
the fairy tale that his father had been 
softly reading to him an hour before. 

It seemed to the boy as if some ethe- 
real visitant from that untrodden land of 
magic flitted suddenly across the moonlit 
space just as his eyes were closing. 

The fall of an ember suddenly roused 
him again. He looked up, and became 
aware that in the shadow at the foot of 
his bed stood a tiny, white-clad figure, 
with shining hair, and serious, startled 
eyes. 

“« Effie!” exclaimed Paul, and the child 
came forward and stood by him in silence. 

She had not been prepared to see him 
lying there so weak and pale ; even in the 
moonlight she could see how shrunken 
his little face was, how thin his hands, 
and unconsciously to herself the sight of 
him thus awed her. 

Paul looked at her in bewilderment for 
an instant, every other thought swallowed 
up inamazement at her apparition. Then 
all at once he remembered the feud, and 
sullenly turned his head away. 

“Won't you speak?” said Effie timidly. 

No answer. 

“Can’t you speak? Are you too ill?” 

This was too much for Paul, who felt 
anxious for her to understand that his 
silence arose from wounded dignity and 
not incapacity. 

“I’m astonished to see you,” he said 
loftily. 

“] ran away. Auntie is not at home, 
and Maud won’t be angry. But she must 
be looking for me everywhere.” And 
Effie laughed. That elfin peal of merri- 
ment ruffled Paul, who relapsed into si- 
lence. 

“ Alfy and Bobby are gone to town,” 
continued his small visitor with the same 
provoking unconcern. “But I should not 
have brought them if they’d been at home. 
Boys are so rough and stupid! I mean 
those that aren’t ill.” 

Even the flattery implied in this subtle 
remark did not soften Paul. On the con- 
trary, he saw the opportunity to make a 
cutting rejoinder, and seized it at once. 

“I don’t care for Alfy and Bobby to 
come, or in fact for anybody ” very 
distinctly. 
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Quietly, like a spirit, Effie lapsed from 
the moonlit space, and disappeared into 
the darkness behind Paul’s bed. He felt 
disappointed; a fact for which he was 
unprepared, but nothing, he determined, 
should induce him to show such weak- 
ness. This Spartan state of mind lasted 
for five minutes; at the end of which time 
he twisted his head round slightly, and 
took a fugitive survey out of the corner of 
his eye. 

“I thought you were gone; and the 
stairs are dark; you might fall,” he said 
politely. 

Thereupon Effie, emerging at once, 
stood again by his bed, her whole attitude 
very wistful. 

“I came to ask your papa to forgive 
Maud, because she frets and cries — you 
should see how she cries,” said the little 
maiden earnestly. 

“ Papa is out. When he comes in you 
can tell him. But that would be so long 
for you to wait,” answered Paul, with an 
air of official consideration. 

“Oh! I don’t mind. I’ve nothing to 
do,” said Effie obligingly. ‘Do you 
know I’ve got a new kitten, a grey one. 
It’s always hiding itself, naughty little 
thing, it’s so tiresome! But I’!l bring it 
to-morrow to show you, shall I?” 

“Thanks, I don’t care.” 

“Oh, yes, Paul! I’m sure you’d like to 
see it. It would amuse you.” 

“I don’t want to be amused.” 

A moment’s pause. ‘“ Won’t you make 
friends?” said Effie pleadingly. 

~Me” 

“ Never again?” 

“‘ Never.” 

She leant over him and laid her small 
fingers caressingly on his cheek. ‘ Don’t 
be cross, Paul, dear Paul,” she said in 
coaxing tones. “Say that you will love 
me just like at first.” 

He was melting visibly. The tears even 
came into his eyes, but he blinked them 
away indignantly, and sturdily choked 
down a treacherous sob, as he answered. 

“People should not be unkind to my 
papa.” 

He expected a protest, but none came. 
For Effie had !aid her cheek on his down- 
stuffed pillow, and, childlike, was quite 
absorbed in noticing how soft it was. She 
went on lifting her curly head and drop- 
ping it again with a rhythmical motion, 
while Paul began to feel aggrieved at her 
silence and the unconscious contempt 
with which she had received his latest 
remark, 

“If you'll promise not to be unkind any 
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more, I'll forgive you—and Maud,” he 
said at last. 

“| promise,” exclaimed Effie brightly, 
and putting her arms round his neck, she 
kissed him. 

**Good heavens! 
come here?” 

This sharp exclamation proceeded from 
the doorway, on the threshold of which 
Major Murdoch had paused, while behind 
him stood the scared figure of the breath- 
less and conscience-stricken maid. 

“ Please, sir, 1 haven’t been five min- 
utes gone,” she began unveraciously, 
when he cut her short by unceremo- 
niously closing the door. Then he ap- 
proached the bed in haste and drew Effie 
away. 

“Who sent you here, little one?” 

She shrank back in frightened silence, 
thinking he was annoyed, whereupon Paul 
eagerly interposed. 

* Papa, don’t be angry—don’t scold 
her—she’s such a little thing! She’s 
come to say Maud is sorry for being un- 
kind, and cries all day. So I said I’d 


How did that child 


forgive her this once, and so_will you — 
won’t you?” 

The major did not reply immediately. 
He went to the window and pulled down 
the blinds, then lighted a pair of candles, 
and finally sitting down drew Effie to his 


knee. 

“« Tell me what all this means, my dear,” 
he said kindly. ‘“ Why does your sister 
cry?” 

The events of the past fortnight were 
too complicated for Effie to explain them ; 
but with native acuteness she went 
straight to the central fact. 

“ Auntie is angry because Maud wrote 
to you,” she answered, fixing her large 
eyes gravely on the major’s face. 

“Wrote tome? Your sister?” 

“And Maud cries because you are 
hurt.” 

“ But Maud never wrote to me.” 

“Yes.” And Effie nodded pertina- 
ciously. 

“This is most extraordinary ex- 
claimed the major in his perplexity, turn- 
ing quite seriously to Paul. “I never had 
a letter from Miss Carleton in my life.” 

‘“* Maudie wrote — she told me she did,” 
reiterated Effie. 

** Papa, perhaps she wrote anonymously, 
like the person who sent you the money,” 
suggested Paul. 

“Maudie sent you money. Miss Dod- 
son said so!” exclaimed Effie with a sud- 
den flash of memory. 

The major gasped. It abruptly occurred 


” 
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to him that one day at Elm-Tree Cottage 
he had caught sight of Maud’s handwrit- 
ing, which was rather peculiar, and had 
vaguely recognized it as a hand that he 
had seen somewhere before. He remem- 
bered now —it was the same writing as 
that of the superscription on the envelope 
which he had precipitately burnt —the 
envelope containing the mysterious ten 
pounds. 

This discovery affected him strangely, 
and there was a curious ring in his voice 
as he again addressed Effie. 

“Try to tell me everything, my dear. 
Do you say your aunt is angry with your 
sister?” 

‘* Miss Dodson made her angry. She 
said everybody was talking about Maud, 
and saying she was wicked, and you too. 
But Maud does not mind. She says she 
won’t say why she wrote to you, and she 
doesn’t care about the unkind people, and 
she only cries because you are offended.” 

“And did you come here all alone to 
say this?” 

“Yes, Iran away!” cried Effie, with 
returning glee at the thought, and looking 
up merrily in the major’s face. 

He gave the tiny form one irresistible 
hug; then, struck by a sudden alarming 
thought, rose hastily, exclaiming, “ You 
must go, darling, and at once.”- 

Calling the maid he bade her explain to 
Miss Carleton that the little girl had found 
the hall door of Vine Cottage open and 
had slipped up-stairs. How long she had 
been there the major did not know, but he 
would send to inquire the next day if she 
had taken cold. 

Suddenly realizing at this point that she 
had on no outdoor clothing, he fetched a 
large, fur-lined cloak that had seen much 
rough service under alien skies and be- 
side camp fires, and clumsily but tenderly 
he wrapped the child up in it. 

She, now in the wildest spirits, was en- 
chanted with this attire, especially when 
the big hood was drawn round her golden 
curls and fell over her nose. 

“Paul, don’t I look like a great, big, 
furry bear? Maud won’t know me. She'll 
be quite frightened till she sees my face.” 

Paul, equally delighted with this notion, 
wrinkled up his little white face with 
laughter. But the major, apparently ina 
great fidget now, said there must be no 
more delay, and hurried Effie off. 

She wanted to kiss Paul again, but this 
was not allowed; the major’s brow even 
contracting with some secret thought as 
he refused the request. So Effie had to 
be satisfied with pursing up her rosy 
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mouth and blowing kisses all along her 
passage to the door, besides calling out 
“* Good-bye, Paul, dear Paul,” half a dozen 
times at least. 

When she was fairly gone (to be met, it 
may be said, by Maud and two frightened 
servants in the road) the major sat down 
beside his little son’s bed and fell into a 
reverie. For years no such thoughts had 
poured balm on his wounded spirit as 
soothed and consoled it now. 

He was a man to whom, as already said, 
Fate had doled out but a stepmother’s 
meed of kindness. He was very modest, 
manly, brave, with a simple and earnest 
ideal of duty. These are great qualities, 
but they need some great crisis to call 
them out. So it followed that while other 
men basked in the sunlight of official 
favor, Arthur Murdoch had quietiy worked 
and waited in the shade. Waited — while 
the years slipped by and brought him the 
failure of many hopes, the blighting of 
many illusions, the destruction of more 
than one great trust. Worked — until the 
full and patient, unrewarded achievement 
of every task allotted to him had come to 
be almost the only joy that life could still 
afford. 

In the isolation of spirit, to which some 
elements of special bitterness had re- 
cently been added, the major was pro- 


foundly touched by the knowledge of 


Maud’s impulsive generosity. The anon- 
ymous gift which at one time had looked 
too much like an alms to recommend itself 
to his pride, suddenly came to have a rare 
and precious significance. He recalled 
all the circumstances of his first meeting 
with Maud in the waiting-room of the rail- 
way station, and remembered that he had 
sat beside her perusing with some bitter- 
ness a letter of refusal to the first request 
for money which he had ever addressed to 
a living soul. 

Paul had been very ill with a malady 
which, if less acute, had been longer and 
more trying than that from which he was 
now recovering. Claims, at all times bur- 
densome, had pressed more heavily than 
ever on the major, and drained his slender 
purse. The doctors urged the necessity 
of an immediate removal of Paul to the 
country, averring that in purer air lay his 
best chance of life. The boy himself — 
with one of those invalid’s fancies which 
are so touching in a child—had longed 
for the change intensely. 

The next money the major was to re- 
ceive would not be due for a fortnight. 
Under these circumstances, beset on every 


side and harassed in a thousand ways, he | 
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had, after a severe struggle, decided on 
applying to his only near relative, a baro- 
net uncle, for an advance of twenty 
pounds. His letter remained for some 
weeks unanswered; and meanwhile Paul 
had been invited to stay at the Abbey, and 
things had insensibly righted themselves 
as things so often do. 

Major Murdoch regretted ever having 
written his letter, and regretted it still 
more the day when the tardy answer at 
last came, containing a curt refusal. 

It had reached him at a bad moment, 
when many things had combined to make 
life seem even gloomier than usual. With 
an impulse of self-tormenting cynicism 
very rare in him, he had taken out the let- 
ter, while waiting for his train, and read it 
a second time. 

Then it was that Maud had caught sight 
of it, as he stooped to lift her dropped 
package — the major understood it all 
now, and recalled the ‘pitying, troubled 
glance from her lovely eyes which at the 
time had interested, perplexed, anda little 
annoyed him. 

Then as soon as she returned home she 
had drawn out a part, perhaps all, of her 
earnings, and sent them to him anony- 
mously! It was a generous act, and how 
badly it had been rewarded! All the vil- 
lage had been talking of it, deforming its 
grace and defilingits purity. The major’s 
blood boiled at the thought. 

The next day Paul was not quite so 
well. Perhaps he had been rather too 
much excited by Effie’s visit; perhaps he 
was only passing through one of the many 
mysterious phases of convalescence. How- 
ever that might be, the major — more dis- 
trustful now than ever of the servant — 
could not leave him, and was consequently 
forced to delay the execution of a project 
which he had conceived. 

Some twenty-four hours later, however, 
the boy having taken a decidedly favora- 
ble turn, the major started off and some- 
what astonished Dr. Dodson by calling 
on him. They had hardly met, and had 
not spoken since the day of Mrs. Mur- 
doch’s death —the young doctor having 
chosen, in common with almost everybody 
else, to assume that some mystery, dis- 
graceful to Arthur Murdoch, lay under that 
unlucky circumstance. 

To surprise succeeded consternation 
when the major, somewhat curtly, an- 
nounced that he had come to seek an 
explanation of Miss Dodson’s unwarrant- 
able use of his own and Miss Carleton’s 
name. The doctor at first was a little in- 
clined to bluster, but this tendency van- 
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ished before his visitor’s cool firmness. 
Perplexed and angry, but vanquished, he 
helplessly called in his sister. 

The reader’s imagination can easily sup- 
ply her behavior. She began by declaring 
that nobody had ever called her to ac- 
count for her words before. Then she 
tried insolence, but was scared into silence 
by a sudden flash of the major’s eyes. Her 
accuser’s determination held her as ina 
vice. Her brother, having always been 
dominated by her, deserted her, as was 
inevitable, in the hour of need; and she 
finally extricated herself in the best way 
she could by giving up the name of Mrs. 
Welbrow as her informant. 

The major then betvok himself to the 
post-mistress, and inflicted on that ag- 
grieved functionary a rebuke such as she 
had rarely listened to. She was fright- 
ened at the possible prospect of being re- 
ported and losing her post, and for three 
days she hardly gossiped to anybody, and 
to Miss Dodson never again. 

Major Murdoch’s next step was to write 
to Maud. Ina few manly, grateful words 
he expressed his sense of her exquisite 
kindness, and had the delicacy to attribute 
it, in great measure, to her knowledge of 
his friendship with Jack. He enclosed her 
a cheque for ten pounds, “the aid which 
her generous loan had supplied being,” as 
he expressed it, “no longer needed ;” and 
he concluded by asking if she would trust 
him sufficiently to authorize him to stamp 
out, in his own way, the malignant gossip 
to which her self-forgetful impulse had so 
unaccountably given rise. 

The major read over his note when he 
had finished it; then gave an impatient, 
regretful sigh. ‘God bless her!” he 
thought: “I wish she could read between 
the lines and understand all that I feel and 
cannot, dare not say. Will she think me 
cold, 1 wonder? But I have no right to 
wonder about it; no right to cast, even 
by so much as one moment’s longing, the 
shadow of my sorrowful and wasted life 
over her pure spirit — my gentle darling!” 

Maud’s answer came back — a few hur- 
ried lines written in pencil. “I thank 
you earnestly,” she wrote. “I leave every- 
thing in your hands. But for myself I 
care, at this moment, neither for good nor 
evil report. My little sister is ill with 
diphtheria.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE DOCTOR’S REVENGE. 


IT was too true. Effie fell ill on the 
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| visit to Paul. Perhaps she caught the 
disease from him ; perhaps she would have 
taken itin any case. The origin mattered 
little once the fatal fact was there. 

It is needless to dwell on the agony of 
those days. 

The child’s sweetness had never been 
more apparent— never bound her more 
closely to the hearts that now only 
throbbed in the one passionate prayer for 
her recovery. 

For five days she hung between death 
and recovery; for yet another five it was 
doubtful whether the terrible disease, even 
when leaving her, had granted strength 
enough for her to struggle back to life. 

But at last Maud’s agonized watching 
had its reward —a morning dawned when 
Effie smiled with her old smile to the 
faces round her bed; when her tiny face 
looked less wan and wasted, and when the 
paralyzing weakness left her little tender 
limbs. 

All Silcombe had been absorbingly in- 
terested in her; and most frequent, in the 
first days of the illness, among inquiring 
callers was the major. He had even made 
an effort to see Mrs. Sherlock; but she 
had refused to receive him. According to 
her peculiar mode of reasoning, it was 
primarily his fault that Effie had fallen 
ill; and she took her stand upon principle 
in marking her sense of his conduct. 

The poor major was very unhappy, not 
because of Mrs. Sherlock’s anger, indeed, 
but because of Effie’s sufferings, and the 
dreadful possibility of her owing them to 
his own boy’s kiss. His kind heart was 
torn for the child and torn for Maud. But 
there was no one to whom he could say it, 
eas he was more out of favor than ever, Mrs. 
Sherlock’s point of view having many par- 
ticipators, who had almost brought them- 
selves to regard Major Murdoch as a 
baleful personage, sowing sin and sorrow 
wherever he went. 

In the midst of all this the Bowens, who 
had extended their tour to the Riviera and 
been a month away, came home. 

Almost on the same day the major re- 
ceived a telegram which seemed to cause 
him some perturbation of spirit. He has- 
tily packed his things, gave up his house, 
and prepared for departure, having previ- 
| ously made arrangements with his friends 
| at the Abbey (who had no children) once 

again to receive the still feeble, though 
| now thoroughly convalescent Paul. 





| The news of his sudden flitting being 
| speedily known caused some excitement. 
| But as he called to bid farewell to nobody 
evening of the very day succeeding her /| in Silcombe, nobody was able to question 
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him, or divine from his manner the reason 
of his move. 

The one family that he took leave of 
were the Bowens. That is to say, he was 
closeted one morning with the doctor for 
a good hour, during which time Mrs. 
Bowen suffered some pangs of curiosity. 
She was afraid “ poor Arthur Murdoch ” 
had come to borrow money of her good 
husband, and hoped the latter would not 
be so imprudent as to lend any. 

The interview over, the major bade her 
a hasty good-bye, and was seen to the 
door by Dr. Bowen, who returned rubbing 
his hands and looking rather mysterious 
and aiert. His better half asked a few 
dexterous questions, but received only un- 
satisfactory answers, and began to feel 
more convinced than ever about the bor- 
rowing. 

“I am afraid he will never do any good 
for himself —that poor fellow,” she said. 

“Oh! I don’t know,” answered the doc- 
tor absently ; then asked, after some min- 
utes’ meditation : ‘“ You know that old cat 
at Silcombe, the young doctor’s sister, 
don’t you, Mary?” 

“We have just exchanged cards. And 
she has invited us to an afternoon tea for 
the day after to-morrow. But I intend to 
decline.” 

“Don’t!” said the doctor briskly. “I 
should like to go.” 

Mrs. Bowen was petrified, but as her 
husband took himself away without vouch- 
safing any further remark, she had no 
choice but obedience, mixed with still 
greater curiosity. 

Who so delighted as Miss Dodson when 
in the middle of her party the door opened 
to admit the comfortable-looking and wor- 
thy couple into whose well-kept house it 
was one of her social ambitions to pene- 
trate? She was flushed already, but grew 
pinker with gratification, and some of her 
emotion communicated itself to her faith- 
ful lieutenant, Miss Tippany, who remem- 
bered that even “poor mamma” had 
always considered people like the Bowens 
unobjectionable. 

“Really!” exclaimed Miss Dodson, 
“this is most kind. My dear friend Mrs. 
Weston” (the squire’s wife) “sent me an 
excuse five minutes ago; but now I declare 
I feel indemnified. Dear Mrs. Bowen, do 
sit down. A cup of tea, after your cold 
drive. Your good husband is looking ten 
years younger than when I saw him last, 
I vow. And how is your sweet little 
niece? Such anxiety you must have felt 
about her. Were you not angry with that 
strange Major Murdoch for allowing the 





children to meet? I was furious. And 
although I never mix myself up in my 
neighbors’ affairs, I positively was tempted 
on this occasion to give him a piece of my 
mind.” 

*“T am afraid he won’t get it now. He’s 
gone away,” said Doctor Bowen from a 
post of vantage on the hearthrug. 

He spoke very loudly, and the fifteen or 
sixteen people present stopped dropping 
remarks down the empty wells of one an- 
other’s minds to listen to him. 

“ Yes, indeed, vanished altogether,” an- 
swered Miss Dodson effusively. “And 
indulgent though I hope I am, I cannot 
help feeling his loss is a gain to Silcombe.” 

‘“What’s more,” continued the doctor 
impressively, “I don’t think he will ever 
return — at any rate—as Major Mur- 
doch.” 

A general gasp. 

“ An impostor!” exclaimed Miss Dod- 
son. “I always said so 

“You showed your penetration. He 
did not look like a gentleman, did he?” 

“‘ Not one atom.” 

“ Nor behave like one?” 

“ Quite the contrary 

*‘ And he was excessively vicious 

“ A vile man “ 

“ A bad husband ‘a 

“Oh!” Miss Dodson threw up her 
hands and eyes in an assentient horror. 

“ A worse father e 

“You may well say so 

“ And an unprincipled flirt 

The doctor let his eyes travel round the 
circle in search of a dissenting opinion. 
Evidently there was not one. Only his 
wife was staring at him with an air of 
stupefaction. 

“* Dear Dr. Bowen!” cried Miss Dod- 
son, almost with tears in her eyes, ‘how 
beautiful it is to hear you sayall this! It 
is what everybody has felt, but few have 
said. But now that you, who know the 
ways of the world and the wickedness of 
men, have had the courage to proclaim it, 
surely we also can own what we have 
always thought; namely, that this so- 
called major was a monster.” 

“It’s a sad pity,” said Dr. Bowen, qui- 
etly stirring his tea, “for now he is a bar- 
onet.” 

A faint shriek seemed to pervade the 
assembly, and Miss Dodson looked as if 
she were on the brink of a fit. 

“Sir Arthur Murdoch, and possessor of 
a fine place in the north — worth, I be- 
lieve, £10,000 a year. I am sure you 
must all be very pleased to hear this, es- 
pecially you, Miss Dodson, who like to 


” 


” 
” 
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think the best of everybody. You will 
have ten thousand golden reasons in every 
year for thinking better than ever now 
of our friend and late neighbor the ma- 
jor.” 

“ You have come to my house to turn 
me into ridicule, Dr. Bowen,” exclaimed 
the hostess loudly as soon as she recov- 
ered her voice. She was purple with 
mortification and anger, but her coarse 
courage stood her in good stead. Dr. 
Bowen was a gentleman, and felt the force 
of her rebuke. 

“T admit that my conduct is not irre- 
proachable, but it is susceptible of some 
excuse,” he answered, more gravely than 
he had yet spoken. “I have known Sir 
Arthur for many years. I have watched 
his blameless life and pitied his misfor- 
tunes. He was married to a woman who 
disgraced him by her habits, and half 
ruined him by senseless extravagance. I 
was under the impression — gathered I do 
not now know in what way — that she had 
died a year or two ago on the Continent. 
This, as we have all learnt lately, was a 
mistake. She wandered here, impelled, 
perhaps, by some instinct of her approach- 
ing end —in all probability to seek a rec- 
onciliation with her husband. By fits and 
starts she used to try for that; but asa 
rule she lived abroad, and between ill 
health and other necessities was a sad 
expense to him. But she is dead, and 
we must leave her memory in peace; the 
more so that her husband would, I know, 
be the first to deprecate blame of her; for 
he is a brave and gallant officer, and a 
gentleman to his heart’s core.” 

“Indeed he is, hubby,” interposed Mrs. 
Bowen, who, between affection for the 
new-made baronet and admiration of her 
consort’s eloquence, was worked up to 
high excitement. The doctor shared her 
emotion on both grounds, and he resumed 
with glistening eyes: — 

“ My niece, Maud Carleton, felt a warm 
interest — an interest which did her honor 
—inthe major, who saved her brother’s 
life. Chance made her acquainted with 
the fact that his means were very strait- 
ened, and, acting on a romantic impulse, 
she sent him ten pounds anonymously, 
although at the moment she had never 
spoken a word to him, and he was proba- 
bly ignorant even that she existed. On 





all that happened subsequently I need | 


not dwell,” and Dr. Bowen’s voice grew 
sterner. “Slanderous tongues took up 
my niece’s name and attributed unworthy 
motives to her generous act. By the same 


backbiters the major’s reputation was as- | 


A LITTLE MAID, AN OLD MAID, AND THE MAJOR. 


sailed. Both victims being unconscious, 
the scandalous rumors spread. If they 
can be arrested now, that is a chance 
which we owe to the deed of a little child. 
Effie, enlightened by accident and moved 
by love, carried the tale of all this evil 
speaking to the major. Thasks to tkat 
visit, she has nearly lost her life; but I 
hope that the lesson of candor which she 
has taught us will not be thrown away 
upon those who, while losing the simplic- 
ity of childhood, have lost also its bound- 
less trust.” 

“Bless him! Isn’t it lovely to hear 
him !” exclaimed Mrs. Bowen to her neigh- 
bor. 

“ And now,” said the doctor, “ I think I 
may go. I came only to carry out a wish 
of Sir Arthur’s, who desired that I should 
vindicate my niece in as public a manner 
as possible.” 

He paused, and looked round the room 
for an observation ; but none came; sur- 
prise and embarrassment keeping even 
the most sympathetic silent. The doctor 
did not wait for the feelings which he saw 
struggling on some faces to find voice; 
but signing to his wife to rise, tucked her 
comfortably under his arm, made a com- 
prehensive bow, and departed. 

The door had hardly closed on him 
when 

“ Well!” exclaimed Miss Dodson, and 
glared around apocalyptically. “A nice 
lecture some of you have had, to be sure! 
Did I not always say (but I might as well 
have talked to stones) that Silcombe beat 
any place I ever was in for scandal ?” 

Before anybody else could reply, a wail- 
ing answer broke forth from the nervously 
sobbing Miss Tippany. 

“It’s t-twenty years since poor mamma 
was laid in her grave ” (sob) “ but I cherish 
her p-precepts to this hour. And I know 
she never would have f-forgiven me for 
knowing people who talked scandal of a 
b-baronet.” 

“ And quite right, too,” said Miss Dod- 
son approvingly. ‘ That’s the most sensi- 
ble thing I have ever heard you report of 
your poor mamma, Miss Tippany. If you 
had remembered her counsels sooner, or 
even listened to me, you would not have 
been in your present scrape. Thank 
heaven, I never interfere in my neighbors’ 
affairs ; and so I shall tell my good friend, 
Sir Arthur, when he comes back, as of 
course he will do (but a decent time after 
his wife’s death, I hope), to marry that 
charming little thing, Maud Carleton.” 

Miss Dodson’s kind wish was gratified 
some months later; but it is not known 
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that she ever found the opportunity of 
expressing her sentiments to Sir Arthur. 

The wild excitement that prevailed on 
the auspicious day amongst the younger 
inhabitants of Elm-Tree Cottage may 
easily be imagined. 

It was a very quiet wedding. Edith and 
Effie were the only bridesmaids. The lat- 
ter devoted herself conspicuously to Paul, 
having become aware in some subtle way 
that he was not altogether pleased with 
the idea that a new mamma was to remove 
him from the first place in his father’s 
heart. But many of his misgivings took 
flight at last in the curious and amusing 
discovery that by the novel arrangement 
Effie would become his aunt. 


From The Revue des Deux Mondes. 
QUEEN CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN. 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. E. W. LATIMER. 
PART Il. 
Vv. 
CHRISTINA disembarked 


QUEEN in 


Denmark, assumed a false name, mounted 
on horseback in a man’s dress and on a 
man’s saddle, and set off for Hamburg, 
accompanied by four gentlemen, and sev- 


eral valets, who served as her lady’s 
maids. ‘She passed like a vagabond,” 
says Montglat in his memoirs, “ from state 
to state, visiting all the courts of Europe.” 
Christina’s tour was very much like that 
of some wandering circus. Here and 
there she gave a public performance. On 
such occasions she got up an improvised 
suite to sustain her royal character, pick- 
ing up the performers where she could. 
She would put on all her finery, and make 
a solemn entry into some city, receiving 
the honors due to her rank witha pride of 
bearing that charmed the crowd. The 
population flocked to look at her, for she 
was one of the curiosities of Christen- 
dom. She responded to official harangues 
with ease and tact, speaking to each audi- 
ence in its own language, presiding as a 
monarch at féfes made for her, and treat- 
ing men of learning as her comrades. 
“She can talk of everything under the 
sun,” writes one of her hearers, “ not like 
a princess, but like a philosopher.” 

She interspersed this grand ré/e by all 
sorts of comicinterludes. Sometimes she 
would “ make faces at the multitude which 
followed her to stare at her.” Sometimes 
she would change her costume in the 
carriage with the celerity of a clown, or 
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she would change her place in the proces- 
sion in order to puzzle the sight-seers, who 
then would not recognize her. Some- 
times she would rip out an oath at the 
most solemn moment, or make some scan- 
dalous joke, worthy of a young person 
who had known Martial by heart at twen- 
ty-three. Sometimes she would suddenly 
assume some vulgar attitude, and laugh 
in the face of the great personage who 
was addressing her. At Brussels, where 
she stayed some months, she ran such 
rigs that the hand of Providence, which 
she said always saved her when about to 
fall over a precipice, must have been pretty 
well occupied. And the idea never could 
be got out of the heads of her contempo- 
raries that in Brussels she fell prone down 
the abyss. However that may be, when 
she grew weary of her follies she resumed 
her grand airs as a queen. The pit 
laughed, but hisses began to be heard from 
the boxes. 

The play being over and the curtain 
down, the gala costume went back into its 
trunk, the suite that had been picked up 
for the occasion was dismissed, and all 
that remained was a shabby young gentle- 
man on horseback, who scattered the 
crown jewels of Sweden along his route 
wherever he fell in with a money-lender, 
distinguished himself in all the taverns as 
a tapageur, and amused himself by mysti- 
fying the curious. If he was expected on 
the right he turned to the left. If sight- 
seers fancied they were sure of him, he 
disappeared during the night. He ap- 
peared, and disappeared, and reappeared, 
until a day came when it pleased him to 
resume his petticoats, to appear as queen 
of Sweden, and to give a public perform- 
ance as before. 

Christina gave one at Hamburg, at Ant- 
werp, at Brussels, and at Innspruck, but at 
this last place she made a brilliant addi- 
tion to her programme, by abjuring Prot- 
estantism. She had already made a secret 
abjuration at Brussels on Christmas night, 
1654, but at Innspruck, November 3, 1655, 
she made a public profession of Catholi- 
cism. 

The motives that led to her conversion 
have been discussed and rediscussed, and 
not without acrimony. The event was one 
of great importance for the Church of 
Rome. Of all the converts that that 
Church might have coveted, there was 
not one so desirable as the daughter of 
Gustavus Adolphus. It is natural that 
Rome should have labored for Christina’s 
conversion with peculiar zeal, and with all 
possible ability; and ‘it is also natural 
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that, having accomplished her purpose, 
she should attribute her triumph to the 
power of the truth, and point to the abju- 
ration at Innspruck as the work of divine 
grace, which had revealed the true faith 
toa heretic. It is also nataral that after 
a conquest which had been noised about 
throughout Europe, and had filled the 
hearts of the faithful with rejoicing, the 
holy see should fling the mantle of Noah 
over the weaknesses of its penitent, and 
feign to believe in the sincerity of her 
convictions. The Church trusted to the 
course of time, to habit, to a thousand 
things that might happen to complete the 
good work that had been but begun. In 
truth, in course of time it obtained from 
Christina expressions of sentiment which 
could only be repruached for hyperbole 
on the subject of the glorification of the 
Church, and the Catholic religion. What 
Christina’s real feelings were on the sub- 
ject was a secondary matter, and it seems 
as if the pope took this view of it. 

It was equally of course that the Prot- 
estants should accuse Christina of hypoc- 
risy, rather than admit the sincerity of her 
conversion. They everywhere preclaimed 
that, far from having been attracted to the 
Church of Rome in her early years, as 
Catholics set forth, and of having laid 
aside her crown that she might be free 
to go whither she was called by divine 
grace, Christina believed in nothing, and 
had abjured her faith as a matter of cal- 
culation. According to them, the pompous 
ceremony at Innspruck had no object but 
to excite the interest of the pope and the 
Catholic sovereigns in the queen of Swe- 
den, and so provide resources for her hour 
of need. 

At this distance of time, when we can 
calmly pass judgment on the subject, it 
must be granted that appearances were in 
favor of the Protestant view. Christina 
changed her religion, much as she changed 
her dress, to astonish the spectators. 
After her secret abjuration at Brussels, 
she wrote to Sweden, where her intentions 
had been suspected for some time: “ My 
present occupations are eating and sleep- 
ing. I study a little, I chat, laugh, and go 
to see French, Italian, and Spanish plays, 
and so pass my time agreeably. Above 
all, I listen to no more sermons.” She 
declared elsewhere that she changed her 
faith that she might hear no more preach- 
ing, her Swedish pastors having bored her 
beyond endurance. Their sermons were 
her chief theological objection to the Re- 
formed religion. At Innspruck her indif- 
ference during the ceremony of abjuration 
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was remarked upon. The same day in 
the afternoon it was proposed to her to go 
to see a comedy. It is said that she 
answered, “Yes, gentlemen, it is very 
right that you should give me a comedy, 
for I have given you a farce.” The pope 
was, no doubt, well informed as to the 
value of his prize from a spiritual stand- 
point, but, for the moment, he was more 
concerned as to the influence of his tri- 
umph on terrestrial things. On leaving 
Innspruck Christina went towards Rome. 
A triumphal entry was preparing for her 
into the Eternal City. 

It was desirable to mark by a brilliant 
reception of the new convert that her con- 
version was a great event, both religious 
and political. The Congregation of Rites 
and Ceremonies had regulated the most 
minute details of the reception. It was 
ordered that all the coaches of the cardi- 
nals, preiates, ambassadors, and Roman 
nobles that went forth to meet the queen 
of Sweden should be drawn by six horses 
and accompanied by a numerous suite, 
dressed in superb liveries; that the coach 
of the governor of the city should be 
lined with gold and silver, to the value of 
three thousand crowns, and surrounded by 
forty persons magnificently apparelled; 
that each Roman lady should be attended 
by thirty-six persons, whose costumes 
should cost from five to six hundred 
crowns apiece, and that the dress and jew- 
elry of the lady herself should be worth 
from five to six hundred thousand crowns. 
We may remark en passant that the Ro- 
man ladies did even more than was re- 
quired of them by the Congregation; the 
dress of one of them being estimated at 
seven hundred thousand crowns. The 
expense incurred by the Holy Father on 
this occasion was one million three hun- 
dred thousand crowns. The tailors of 
Rome were six months at work upon the 
brilliant liveries before the queen’s ar- 
rival. 

On December 21, 1655, Christina was 
made sure of what she had always be- 
lieved, z.¢., that she was the most impor- 
tant personage in Christendom, and a 
woman above all other women. The can- 
non roared, the trumpets blared, troops 
were drawn up in line, the shops were 
shut, Rome made holiday, and the air was 
filled with acclamations. A procession of 
unexampled magnificence passed from the 
Porto del Popoloto Saint Peter’s, and at 
the head of the procession, the cynosure 
of every eye, the object of all this cere- 
mony and pomp, rode a little crooked per- 
sonage en culotte chamarrée, that is, in 
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breeches, tricked out with fantastic orna- 
ments, mounted astride on a white horse, 
and caracoling between two cardinals. She 
arrived thus at St. Peter’s, where the 
higher clergy waited to receiv here at the 
doors, and to conduct her to the pope’s 
presence. “He told her,” says an eye- 
witness, “that her conversion was so pre- 
cious that in heaven it was celebrated by 
grander fé¢es than it could be on earth.” 
This very extreme compliment might have 
turned the head of the most humble, and 
Christina was not humble at all. 

Rome became thenceforward her favor- 
ite abode. She set up her collections 
there, she lived there more and more, and 
in the end made it her permanent resi- 
dence, protected by the popes, who were 
resolved to make the most of their con- 
quest and never to turn their backs upon 
the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus. She 
certainly put their endurance to the proof. 
Her behavior was unquestionably deplor- 
able. The pope thought it his best plan 
to order cardinals always to attend her. 
The cardinals could not restrain her, she 
led astray the cardinals. There was no 
fuss of any kind in Rome, no scandal, 
either at mass or in the theatre, on the 
street or on the Corso, but Queen Chris- 
tina was sure to be in the midst of it, with 
her cardinals in their red robes. Then 
came all sorts of wild pranks and young 
favorites. And at the same time she was 
insolent to the nobility of Rome, insatiable 
as to honors, always quarrelling with 
somebody, and oblivious of the fact that 
she no longer reigned. One day when 
Cardinal de Medici had displeased her, 
she had cannon pointed at the door of 
his house, and fired the first shot her- 
self. The marks were there still during 
the last century. ‘ Patience,” she said, 
“is the virtue of those who lack courage 
and strength.” She made it a point of 
honor to have nothing to do with sucha 
virtue, 

The holy see did not find her more sat- 
isfactory in matters of religion. She pro- 
claimed on the housetops her aversion to 
pious talk and books of devotion. The 
first person who spoke to her of the mor- 
tification of the body was met in such a 
fashion that he dared not attempt it again. 
She seldom attended divine service, and 
when she did, she spent her time laughing 
loudly with her cardinals, even in the 
pope’s presence. Itwas intolerable. Af- 
ter a scene of this kind the pope gave her 
a rosary as a gentle reminder of what was 
right, and exhorted her to use it in her 
prayers. Hardly was his back turned 
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when she exclaimed, “I don’t choose to 
play the humbug!” The Holy Father 
moderated his demands so far as to beg 
her at any rate to show some slight out- 
ward signs of piety, because of the peo- 
ple. And he sent her word that an Ave 
Maria in public was more meritorious in 
her case than a rosary of prayers in pri- 
vate. But Christina never listened to him 
till she was penniiess. 

Her finances were another great trouble 
to the court of Rome. Sweden, outraged 
by her abjuration, still at war, and strug- 
gling with internal difficulties, was not 
punctual in paying her pension, and Chris- 
tina spent recklessly, om the principle that 
“ profusion is sometimes economy.” She 
kept a royal train in her service. She 
repaired her collections, which had been 
greatly plundered on her departure from 
Sweden by her foreign savants. Her 
library especially had been shamefully 
treated. Out of eight thousand manu- 
scripts not one quarter reached Rome. 
There has been preserved a letter in which 
Vossius says to Heinsius, with an ingenu- 
ousness truly admirable, that he is about 
to appropriate to himself non faucos 
libellos rariores out of the library of the 
serenissime reging. Large sums were 
required to repair these losses. Much 
more was necessary to meet a confusion 
of accounts, of which nothing can give any 
idea, Six months after she reached Rome 
Christina was worried to death by her 
creditors. She applied to the pope, who 
paid her debts, and then thought it a good 
time to put some check upon her. He 
offered her two thousand crowns a month, 
provided she behaved herself. It was too 
soon for such a bargain. Christina flew 
into a rage, sent the rest of her jewelry to 
a pawnbroker, who gave her ten thousand 
ducats on it, and she then embarked for 
Marseilles. She knew that her arrival 
was much wished for in France. Every 
one was curious to see so remarkable a 
person, once surnamed the Sibyl of the 
North and the Tenth Muse; but now only 
spoken of as the wandering queen. Her 
journey to France was the last success of 
Christina. 


VI. 


MAZARIN had given orders to render 
her the greatest honors. Magistrates pre- 
sented her the keys of their cities, prel- 
ates and governors complimented her, 
poets harangued her, cities treated her 
magnificently, their inhabitants flocked to 
see so curious an animal, and marvelled at 
her slender travelling preparations, not 
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more than those of a student on his ram- | all of a sudden, she would come to herself, 


bles. At Lyons she met the Duke of 
Guise, sent to receive her in the king’s 
name, and to conduct her to Compiégne, 
where the count was. The duke wrote 
thus to a friend: “I should like while I 
am so cruelly bored myself, to amuse you 
by sending you a portrait of the queen | 
am attending. She is not tall, but she 
has a thick waist and a big torso, her arm 
is beautiful, her hands white and well 
shaped, but she is more of a man thana 
woman. One shoulder is higher than the 
other, but she hides the defect by her 
queerly cut clothes, her movements, and 
her walk, so that one might bet on which 
it_was.” 

Guise goes on to describe Christina’s 
face, her aquiline nose and her fine eyes, 
her very odd wig, “like a man’s before 
and a woman’s behind;” then he contin- 
ues: “ Her upper garment, laced, crooked 
behind, is made like our jackets (our- 
points), her chemise puffs out below this 
waist above her skirt, which is very inse- 
curely fastened, and not any too straight. 
She is always very much powdered, with 
lots of pomade, and almost never puts on 
gloves. She is shod like a man, and has 
a man’s voice, and almost all a man’s 
ways. She likes to play the Amazon. 


She has as much taste for glory, and as 
much pride, as ever her father Gustavus 
Adolphus could have had. She is very 
civil, and very coaxing, speaks eight lan- 
guages, but French above all, as if she 


had been born in Paris. She knows more 
than the Academy and the Sorbonne put 
together. . . . In short, she is a most ex- 
traordinary person. ... Sometimes she 
wears a sword, with a gorget of leather.” 
Christina could be “very civil” when 
she chose, but it cost her Self-restraint, and 
self-restraint bored her. She got to the 
end of her civility before she and the 
duke reached Compiégne. The great 
mademoiselle met her upon her road, and 
was charmed at first by her flatteries and 
her proud bearing. They went together to 
the play, and there the great mademoiselle 
found what made her open her eyes: 
“She swore by God,” she said, “lying 
back in her seat, flinging her legs about 
in every kind of posture and even over the 
arms of her chair. She put herself into 
attitudes that I have never seen except 
in Frivelin and Jodelet, who are two 





like a person suddenly awakened from a 
dream. Sheis a most extraordinary per- 
son.” 

Christina confided to Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier that she was dying to see a 
battle, and “that she should never be 
happy till she had.” It was one of her 
fads. She envied the Prince de Condé 
his laurels, and was devising means to be- 
come the general-in-chief of an army. 

September 8, 1656, she made her entry 
into Paris by the Faubourg Saint Antoine, 
escorted by more than a thousand men on 
horseback. She wore a scarlet vest (just- 
aucorps), a woman’s petticoat, a hat with 
plumes, and she was mounted astride a 
big white horse, with pistols in her hol- 
sters, and acane inher hand. The dour. 
geoisieé was under arms to receive her, and 
the crowd around pressed forward “ furi- 
ously,” as they did every time that she 
appeared in Paris. She went to receive 
the communion at Notre Dame, where she 
talked and fidgeted all through mass. She 
went to see the sights of Paris, and the 
libraries, received the savants, and made 
men wonder at her knowledge of French 
things. She knew all the family history 
of the great families, and their arms; 
the intrigues and the gallantries of both 
court and town, and every one’s tastes, 
works, and occupations. At last she 
quitted Paris to go to join the court at 
Compiégne. Anne of Austria came to 
meet her, and Madame de Motteville, 
who accompanied the queen-mother, has 
given us an account of the meeting. 

Christina dismounted from her carriage 
in the midst of a rush of curious specta- 
tors, which forced the two queens to seek 
a place of refuge. Louis XIV. gave his 
hand to the strange queen, and led her 
into a house. Mme. de Motteville followed 
them, not able to take her eyes off of the 
queer figure escorted by the king of 
France, “The hair of her wig,” she 
writes, “had come out of curl; the wind, 
as she descended from the carriage, blew 
it from her face, and as the little care she 
took of her complexion had impaired its 
whiteness, she looked to me like some 
disreputable gipsy woman, less dark than 
her tribe. As I gazed at the princess all 
I saw struck me as most extraordinary, 
and more fitted to inspire fear than pleas- 
ure.” Then she goes on to tell of the 


clowns. ... She repeated poetry that| queer appearance of the Swedish queen, 
took her fancy, and she talked about a| with her clothes all askew, her defective 
great many things. What she said she | shoulder showing plainly “all on one side, 


said very agreeably. She fell into fits of 
reverie, she gave vent to deep sighs, then, 


her petticoat too short to conceal her 


| man’s shoes, but she adds : “ After having 
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looked at her with the attention that curi- 
osity inspires on such occasions, I began 
to grow accustomed to her coiffure, her 
dress, and herface . . . and at last I found 
with astonishment that she pleased me, 
and in one moment I perceived that I had 
entirely changed my opinion of her. She 
looked taller than we had been led to ex- 
pect, and was less crooked ; but her hands, 
which we had been told were beautiful, 
were so dirty that their beauty, if they pos- 
sessed any, could not be seen.” 

These lines bear striking testimony to 
the personal ascendancy of this fantastic 
creature. When she chose to please she 
pleased, in spite of her ridiculous cos- 
tumes, her masculine manners, and her 
want of cleanliness. Only she never 
pleased long; the feelings she inspired 
were as changeable as her temper. At 
Compiégne she frightened people for the 
first half hour, and charmed them and 
amused thenr for the second. She was 
witty, she made graceful repartees ; peo- 
ple admired her. But before night came 
they stood in dread of her impertinences. 
She requested the services of the king’s 
valet de chambre to undress her, and to 
serve her in private, which shocked every 
one. There was a revulsion in her favor 
the next morning when she came forth 
well washed, and with her hair well- 


dressed, lively and gay. She amused the 
young king immensely, and was after all 
on the highroad to making a favorable 
impression, when she was suddenly seized 
with one of her fits of swearing, blas- 
pheming, and flinging about her legs. 
People were not accustomed to such man- 


ners. Finally the court decided that the 
queen of Sweden must be something like 
heroines of romance down on their luck, 
when Marfiza or Bradamante had their 
plumes bedraggled, and nothing to eat un- 
less a king asked them to supper. The 
famished air with which Christina de- 
voured a collation set before her on her 
arrival, and the fashion of her clothes, 
led to the comparison. Opinions, how- 
ever, in regard to her were still di- 
vided. Christina finally made an end of 
herself by a blunder. Her natural indis- 
cretion led her to advise Louis XIV. ona 
delicate subject. The king was in love 
with Marie Mancini, and the affair was 
very displeasing to the queen-mother. 
Christina advised Louis to take his own 
way, and to marry his lady-love. Anne of 
Austria on this made haste to get rid of 
the queen of Sweden, who was in no hurry 
to depart. 

But as she had to go, Christina went to 
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| visit Ninon de l’Enclos, whom she over- 


whelmed with compliments. She appears 
to have cared more for her than any woman 
she had ever seen, probably because of 
the absence of prejudices, of which Ni- 
non’s career had furnished proof. Chris- 
tina even wanted to persuade her to go 
with her to Rome. Happily Ninon knew 
the world too well to lend herself to any 
such incongruous proceeding. 

The queen retraced her steps to Italy. 
She slept one night at Montarges, where 
the great mademoiselle took a fancy to 
see her again, and had herself announced 
at ten o’clock in the evening. “ They 
came and told me,” writes Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier, “to go upstairs alone. 
I found her in bed, a bed where my women 
slept whenever I passed through Mon- 
targes. A candle was on the table, and 
she had a towel tied round her head like 
a nightcap, having not a single hair. 
She had had her head shaved not long 
before. She wore a close night-dress 
with no collar, and a big red bow to fasten 
it. Her sheets only came half-way over 
the bed, and there was an old green spread 
over the rest of it. She did not look to 
me a pretty object in that condition.” 
Next morning mademoiselle saw Chris- 
tina into her carriage. The queen of 
Sweden was travelling in a hired coach, 
which Louis XIV. had procured for her, 
giving her at the same time money to pay 
for it. 

She found the plague in Rome, passed 
some months in the north of Italy, and 
then returned to France, where nobody 
wanted her. Public curiosity was satis- 
fied. It was rumored that the pope had 
commissioned her to do all she could to 
preserve the peace with Spain, and Maza- 
rin was not fond of advisers. In October, 
1657, she arrived at Fontainebleau, where 
the court was not then living, took up her 
residence at the chateau, and was re- 
quested to go no farther until further 
orders. And there happened a myste- 
rious event which suddenly turns the 
story from comedy to tragedy. Another 
woman stands before us, a woman for 
whom we were not at all prepared. The 
lively Christina, the pearl of Bohemians, 
foolish and extravagant, turns on a sud- 
den, on a day fatal to her memory, into 
the bloody Christina, savage and implaca- 
ble. A dark story thenceforth is associated 
with the picturesque figure, which up to 
this date had only provoked our smiles, 
We may bid farewell to the former Chris- 
tina, we shall see her no more. The new 
Christina made it her business to show 
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the world thenceforth what was the true 
one. 


vil. 


THE queen of Sweden brought with her 
to Fontainebleau two young Italian noble- 
men: the Marquis of Monaldeschi, her 
grand equerry and late favorite, and 
Count Sentinelli, captain of the guard, 
the present one. Monaldeschi was ab- 
surdly jealous of his successor. He re- 
venged himself by letters about Christina, 
in which he spoke evil of her as a woman. 
He had aggravated his fault by imitating 
the handwriting of Sentinelli. This much 
at least seems to be certain, but very little 
is known. The mystery has never been 
cleared up, for the only confidant of the 
queen was her old valet, Poissonet, and 
he would have been a skilful inquirer who 
got anything out of Poissonet. However 
that may be, on November 6, 1657, ata 
quarter past nine in the morning, the 
queen of Sweden sent for a monk who 
lived in Fontainebleau, Father le Bel, 
prior of the Order of the Trinity. She 
made him promise secrecy, and gave him 
a sealed packet with no address, which 
she told him she would ask for when it 
was wanted. 

The following Saturday, November Io, 
at one o’clock in the afternoon, the queen 
again sent for Father le Bel. He took 
with him the sealed packet in case it 
should be wanted, and was introduced 
into the Galerie des Cerfs, where he 
found the queen. She was seated in the 
middle of the gallery, talking with Mo- 
naldeschi. Near them stood Sentinelli, 
and a little behind the group were two 
Italian soldiers. Father le Bel owns 
with some zaiveté in the “relation” he 
wrote concerning this tragedy, that as 
soon as he entered he became a little 
nervous, owing to the brusque slamming 
of the door behind him by the valet de 
chambre. He, however, went up to the 
queen, who, changing her tone and man- 
ner the moment she perceived him, asked 
him with a loud voice for her packet. He 
gave ither. She opened it and took out 
some letters which she held out to Mo- 
naldeschi, demanding with violence if 
he recognized them. Monaldeschi grew 
pale, trembled, endeavored to say no, but 
ended by owning that the letters were his, 
and flung himself at the feet of his mis- 
tress, imploring her forgiveness. At the 
same moment Sentinelli and the two sol- 
diers drew their swords. 

The scene that followed was horrible. 
We must not fail to remember that it 
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lasted two hours and three quarters. We 
owe this precision to Father le Bel, who, 
as is not uncommon, had all the minor 
details stamped upon his memory in the 
state of horror and excitement into which 
he was plunged. 

When Monaldeschi saw the drawn 
swords, he rose to his feet and rushed after 
the queen along the gallery, pleading, 
“without a pause,” in his own justi- 
fication, and even with “importunity.” 
Christina showed neither emotion nor im- 
patience. Father le Bel remarked that 
she leaned, as she walked, “on an ebony 
cane with a round top.” She allowed 
Monaldeschi’s supplication to go on fora 
whole hour, and then, approaching Father 
le Bel, she said to him quietly: “ Father, 
I leave this man in your hands, Prepare 
him for death, and take charge of his 
soul.” The monk, “as frightened as if he 
had heard sentence of death pronounced 
against himself,” flung himself at the 
queen’s feet, imploring pity for the un- 
fortunate wretch, who knelt at his side. 
She refused coldly, and passed into her 
chamber, where she began to talk and 
laugh with an appearance of entire indif- 
ference and tranquillity. 

Monaldeschi could not believe that all 
was over. He crawled on his knees, 
shrieking aloud, and imploring pity from 
his murderers. Sentinelli was moved. 
He left the gallery, “but he came back 
and said, weeping: “ Marquis, think of 
God and of your soul; you must die.” 
Monaldeschi, “beside himself,” sent Fa- 
ther le Bel, who was sobbing too, to inter- 
cede for him. The father flung himself 
on his knees before Christina, imploring 
her “by the wounds of our Saviour” to 
have mercy. She “with a serene face, 
and without any change of tone,” assured 
him that she was sorry not to be able to 
grant his request. 

The scene in the gallery lasted another 
hour, the unhappy man refusing to accept 
his fate. He began his confession, but his 
anguish was too great, he could not finish 
it. He screamed, he implored them to go 
back and plead for him once more. The 
queen’s chaplain came in, he flew to him 
as to a saviour, and sent him to the 
queen. Then Sentinelli went again to see 
if he could move the barbarous woman. 
Christina sneered at the “ coward” who 
was afraid of death, and she sent Sentinelli 
away with these horrible words, “ Make 
him confess — give him a wound.” Senti- 
nelli came back, “ pushed ” Monaldeschi 
| back against the wall at the end of the 
| gallery, under the picture of Saint Ger 
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main, and gave him the first blow. Monal- 
deschi was unarmed. He parried the blow 
with his bare hand, and three of his fin- 
gers dropped upon the floor. The bleed- 
ing wretch received absolution, and then 
a disgusting scene of butchery took place. 
The marquis wore a coat of mail under his 
clothes, which the swords could not pene- 
trate. His murderers slashed and stabbed 
at his neck, at his face, wherever they 
could reach him. Pierced with blows, 
and almost at the last gasp, Monaldeschi 
heard a door open, perceived the queen’s 
chaplain, and took heart. He dragged 
himself towards him, supporting himself 
by the wall, and implored him to go again 
and entreat his pardon. Whilst the priest 
went on this errand Sentinelli made an 
end of his victim by stabbing him in the 
throat. It was then a quarter to four. 

The effect produced upon the public 
was never effaced. All hearts were filled 
with horror. Such heartless cruelty to- 
wards a man once beloved seemed worthy 
of a savage. People shuddered as they 
thought of a young woman chatting gaily 
afew yards from the spot where her for- 
mer favorite was struggling for his life, 
stopping her conversation politely to re- 
fuse to pardon, and then resuming the 
thread of her discourse serenely. How 


often during the remainder of her life was 
she not confronted with the fate of Monal- 


deschi! But she never understood why 
she should be blamed. 

On hearing of the murder Mazarin sent 
Chanut to Fontainebleau to request the 
queen of Sweden not to show herself again 
in Paris for fear of the populace. In 
1885 in the archives of France was found 
the answer of Christina to the cardinal. 
The letter is in her own handwriting; 
the lines all crooked as if written in a 
fury, blotted with ink, and hardly legible. 


My Cousin, — 

M. Chanut, who is one of the best friends I 
think I have, will tell you that everything that 
comes to me from you is received with esteem ; 
and if he has succeeded badly with respect to 
the panic and the terror he has endeavored to 
excite in my soul, it is not for want of having 
made them as fearful as his eloquence was 
capable of doing. But to tell you the truth, 
we natives of the north are a little fierce our- 
selves, and by nature not given to fear. You 
know that no man past thirty dreads magi- 
cians. And I find it easier to strangle men 
than to fear them. As to what I have done 
concerning Monaldeschi, I take leave to tell 
you that if I had not done it I would not go 
to hed to-night without doing it. (Here come 
several illegible words.) These are my senti- 
ments upon the subject. If they please you I 
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shall be glad; if not, I shall retain them all 
the same, and I shall be all my life your affec- 
tionate friend — 

CHRISTINA. 


This letter did no good. Christina was 
left to sulk three months at Fontainebleau. 
She sent to request an invitation from 
Cromwell, a man not easily moved by trag- 
edies, but he “made believe he did not 
understand her.” She insisted on going 
into Paris for the Carnival (February 7, 
1658), and went about in all the public 
places disguised and masked; she was 
treated with the utmost coldness by the 
queen-mother, and promptly dismissed 
from her presence. The evening before 
her departure from Paris she made her 
appearance at a sitting of the French 
Academy. The Academy, taken unpre- 
pared, began by reciting in her presence 
the smaller poems of its members, mad- 
rigals by M. l’Abbé de Boisrobert; a 
“Sonnet on the Death of a Lady,” by 
M. |’ Abbé Tallemant; a * Little Ode to 
Love,” by M. Pellisson; verses by the 
same pen, on a sapphire he had lost and 
afterwards found. Then they had re- 
course to the dictionary (after the old 
fashion of the sorfes in Virgil) to finish 
the sitting. They opened it at the word 
Feux, and “ monseigneur the chancellor,” 
turning towards the queen, said politely, 
that no doubt “a word like J/ay would 
not be disagreeable to her Majesty, and 
that probably the word melancholy would 
less have suited her taste.” They read 
further, Feux de princes: gui ne plaisent 
gua ceux gui les font; that is, the ex- 
planation of the French idiom jeux de 
princes ; “games which only please the 
player.” It was too appropriate to the re- 
cent death of Monaldeschi. Alleyes were 
turned upon Christina, who blushed, lost 
her self-possession, and tried to laugh, but 
with dificulty. Almost immediately after- 
ward she courtesied to the assembly, and 
retired ; conducted with many bows to her 
coach by monseigneur the chancellor and 
the Academicians. This was the last of 
Christina in Paris, She set out the next 
day with money given her by Mazarin, 
and returned to Rome to worry and en- 
rage the pope. 

Vill. 

So this was the end of the brilliant 
Christina. She lived thirty years longer, 
and this long space of time was one long 
descent. She kept up her passion for 
astonishing the world, but the world was 
passed being astonished by anything con- 
cerning her. She did all she could to 
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re-awaken its interest, but only made her- 
self unbearable. The world is not moved 
by elderly heroines. It began to treat the 
queen of Sweden as a thing of the past, 
and to whisper the words zxtrigante and 
adventuress. People asked what had she 
done that Mazarin should give her two 
hundred thousand livres? and they mis- 
doubted a queen who accepted that kind 
of retaining fee. People cared less and 
less for her who, like the grasshopper in 
the fable, began to feel winter coming 
upon her, and who felt no shame in asking 
pecuniary assistance from anybody. She 
continued to be feared, because she was 
clever and unscrupulous, but she had no 
man’s esteem, nor did she deserve it. 
After her return from France she did 
something even more wicked, more de- 
grading, than her murder of Monaldeschi. 
She was not ashamed — she, the former 
sovereign of Sweden, she, who had re- 
ceived from her people nothing but kind- 
ness and devotion, ske, who had deserted 
her post to run at large through the wide 
world—she was not ashamed to send 
Sentinelli to the emperor of Germany with 
this message: “ That since Charles Gus- 
tavus, king of Sweden, did not pay her 
her pension of two hundred thousand 
crowns a year, but let her suffer for want 
of money, she begged the emperor to lend 
her twenty thousand men under the com- 
mand of General Monticuculi, by means 
of whom she hoped to conquer Swedish 
Pomerania, where she had many of the 
inhabitants in her favor. She would use 
the revenues of that country during her 
lifetime, and at her death would leave 
Pomerania to the German Empire.” Thus 
she proposed to make war on her own 
country, and to dismember it, that she 
might have more money at her command, 
because Sweden, which she had done so 
much toimpoverish, did not pay her punc- 
tually. She was a creature who had no 
queenliness in her soul. She was one 
of those whom she herself had called Za 
canatlle des rots. 

The negotiation came to nothing at that 
time, for what cause is not known. 

The pope did his best to put a little 
dignity into her disreputable existence. 
He gave her a pension of twelve thousand 
crowns, and accompanied his gift with a 
steward of her household, to regulate her 
affairs. The choice of his Holiness had 
fallen on a young cardinal, Dece Azzolini, 
a “handsome man” of “ pleasing physi- 
ognomy,” witty and learned, clever, subtle, 
and selfish, who “ passed most of his time 
in love-making.” The success of such an 
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officer of the household was marvellous, 
He was divine, incomparable, angelic. 
Christina compared him to her favorite 
hero, Alexander the Great. Azzolini re- 
paid her favor by real services. He re- 
formed her household, stopped waste and 
pillage, recovered the plate and jewelry 
that she had pawned. He could not, how- 
ever, make twelve thousand crowns keep 
up her court and buy expensive rarities, 
Squabbles went on with Sweden, and ne- 
gotiations with money-lenders, and worries 
of all kinds about money. Christina’s cor- 
respondence with her men of business 
shows continued harassment. She was 
always trying expedients, making compro- 
mises, and devising clever dodges. There 
is never the tone of a well-ordered house- 
hold whose affairs are all straight, and in 
which no help is needed from anybody. 

It is very unfortunate for a princess 
to be reduced to expedients. Christina 
found out something else which indeed 
had been foretold her when she abdicated : 
she regretted her crown. When she had 
used and abused her liberty to the utmost, 
when courts and people had seen enough 
of her justaucorps, she thought she would 
like something new. What. should it be? 
What new theatrical exhibition could she 
imagine? She had not given up her early 
notion of distinguishing herself as a great 
general, but there seemed little chance 
that brother monarchs would entrust her 
with theirarmies. She thought she would 
like to be a queen again, or a king, just 
whichever pleased her people. Her first 
choice naturally was Sweden. 

In 1660 she heard of the death of her 
cousin and successor, Charles Gustavus. 
He left a little boy four years old, Charles 
XI. Christina said he was in very deli- 
cate health, the Estates of Sweden said 
he was remarkably healthy. The queen 
set out for Stockholm, under pretence of 
looking after her pension, crossed Ger- 
many rapidly, entered Hamburg August 
18, 1660, and was implored by the Swed- 
ish government not to enter Sweden. 
Whatever she might have come for they 
dreaded her like a whirlwind or a tempest. 
Her only answer was to hurry her embark- 
ation. The Swedish regency rendered 
her all possible honors, but it mistrusted 
her. She was imprudent and imperious, 
she wounded the feelings of her Protes- 
tant countrymen by making all possible 
display of her Catholicism. The popu- 
lace was intolerant and insolent. It de- 
molished her chapel, drove away her 


| chaplain, and forced her to part with her 


Italian servants. The Swedish clergy 














came to remonstrate with her, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing the proud Chris- 
tina weeping tears of rage. She senta 


“protestation” to the Estates, declaring | 


herself the next heir to the crown in the 
event of the death of little Charles XI. 
The Estates returned her this paper an 
hour after, and required her to sign a for- 
mal renunciation of all right to the crown, 
under the penalty, if she refused, of losing 
her pension. Christina’s anger may be 
seen, it is said, in her signature. Finally, 
by various devices and annoyances, they 
got her out of Sweden. 

Such a reception would have forever 
discouraged her had she not known that 
the daughter of the great Gustavus had 
always a — in the kingdom. This 
knowledge explains her second attempt in 
1667, which ended in an affront still more 
wounding to her pride. The Senate and the 
regency passed a decree “not to suffer 
or permit her Majesty Queen Christina to 
enter any of the provinces of this kingdom 
with the exception of Pomerania, Bremen, 
and Verden,” but above all things she was 
“not to present herself at the court of his 
Majesty.” They sent a courier to meet 
her on the road to Stockholm. He came 
up with her after midnight. He brought 
her such harsh and humiliating conditions 
to be observed in case she continued her 
journey, that she asked for post-horses 
instantly, and left Sweden never to return. 
According to a letter from Peter Groot, 
the Dutch ambassador in Sweden, we 
learn that Monaldeschi’s death weighed 
heavily upon her reputation. 

As she returned she passed through the 
duchy of Bremen, where she visited a 
Swedish camp with Wrangel in command, 
who had served under her father. Chris- 
tina wanted to display publicly her knowl- 
edge of military affairs. Clad in a glitter- 
ing uniform, and mounted on a good horse, 
she caracoled through the ranks, and gave 
the word of command for the manceuvres. 
It need hardly be said that she made great 
blunders. Old Wrangel laughed, and set 
her right as far as possible. But Chris- 
tina went on, no wise disconcerted, for 
she believed in her vocation as a military 
commander as a very serious thing. She 
was intriguing at the moment to be nom- 
inated king of Poland, and her agents 
were instructed to lay much stress on her 
ability to command armies. “I protest,” 
she wrote, “that it is the hope alone of 
that satisfaction that makes me desire the 
crown of Poland.” 

Her Polish experience is the strangest 
of all her various strange adventures. 
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The chef d’euvre of all her exploits 
was her being able to persuade the pope 
to support her candidacy for the Polish 
throne, left vacant by the abdication of 
John Casimir. The papers relating to 
this negotiation have been published. No 
fairy tale ever invented diplomacy so ab- 
surd. The pope having recommended 
Christina to the Diet of Poland by a brief 
in which he set forth her “ piety, her pru- 
dence, and her manly and heroic intrepid- 
ity,” Christina wrote to the nuncio: “ As 
to the piety which the pope mentions in 
his brief, you will permit me to tell you 
that I should never think of alleging it in 
my favor myself, before those people, for 
I do not think that on this point I desire 
the commendation of his Holiness — espe- 
cially before them.” The Polish Diet, 
alarmed by so unexpected a candidate, 
made haste to present all kinds of objec- 
tions as fast as they came into its head. 
Christina had an answer ready for them 
all. They objected to her sex. She re- 
plied that she meant to be a king and not 
a queen, and intended to command their 
armies. What could theyask more? The 
death of Monaldeschi? “I donot choose,” 
she said, “ to justify myself concerning the 
death of an Italian before messieurs les 
Polonais;” besides, she added, she had 
arranged that he should receive all the 
sacraments that he was capable of re- 
ceiving, before he met his doom. They 
dreaded her quick temper. ‘As to beat- 
ing a footman,” she says, “suppose I did 
so, 1 should not think that ¢#a¢ was any 
reason for my exclusion; but if the Poles 
do so consider it, I fancy they will find it 
difficult to choose a king.” The Diet 
could not be persuaded, and the candi- 
dature of Christina was laid upon the 
table. 

So the Polish attempt was a failure, to 
be added to so many others, but Christina 
did not mind failure, she was sure that 
success in the end waits upon those who 
dare. ‘“ Life is a bargain,” she said, “ one 
cannot expect great gains without risking 
great losses.” She set down the throne 
of Poland to profit and loss, and thought 
no more of it. She had intended to do 
the same thing by the murder at Fon- 
tainebleau, but here she met with an un- 
expected obstacle, — z.e., public sentiment. 
The obstacle irritated her without discon- 
certing her. She was surprised to meet 
it everywhere. In France first, then in 
Sweden, and afterwards in Poland. Why 
should people all combine to blame her 
for the death of Monaldeschi? The mat- 
ter was a perfectly simple one, “One 
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must,” she wrote, “punish according to | 
forms of law when one can, but when one! 
cannot one must punish in such manner 
as is possible.” She pitied her age for 
having such base feelings as to concern 
itself about the death of a servant, slain by 
order of his queen. Once in a while she 
would, by a burst of anger, try to silence 
the annoying mention of the affair. 
“Write to Heinsius from me,” she says, 
“that all the stuff and nonsense he has 
written on the subject of Monaldeschi 
seems to me as absurd and uncalled-for 
on his part, as it is in reality; that all 
Westphalia may, so far as 1 am concerned, 
believe, if it likes, that Monaldeschi was 
innocent, for talk on that subject is per- 
fectly indifferent to me.” This letter was 
written August 2, 1682, twenty-tive years 
after the crime. And still the murmur 
was not silenced. It never will be. 

It has been said that the ghost of Mo- 
naldeschi sat by Christina’s death-bed, 
like the ghost of Banquo at Macbeth’s 
supper. This is purely romantic inven- 
tion. 
trifle. 

Christina’s second journey to Sweden 
closes her adventures in Europe. Not 
that she had not other vagaries. In 1675 
she resumed negotiations with the court of 
Vienna to obtain troops to snatch Pome- 
rania from Sweden, and to make it over 
to the empire. Her disgraceful overtures 
lasted for a year. Repulsed by the em 
peror, she turned to France, and suggested 
to its rulers to profit by the embarrass- 
ments of Sweden to oblige her to abolish 
her laws against the Catholic religion. 
Then the price is set down at which her 
Swedish Majesty valued her services.* 
Not being able to succeed with France, 
she again turned to Sweden, having heard 
that Charles XI. (1682), had been killed by 
a fall from his horse. But she learned 
soon after that Charles XI. was not dead. 
Later in her life, when she was past sixty, 
Christina made up her mind to quit Rome, 
because her royal privileges were not suf- 
ficiently respected. She quarrelled on 
this subject with Innocent XI., a pope of 
an economical turn of mind, who, it is 
said, never spent more than half a crown 
a day on his table and personal expenses. 
A pension of twelve thousand crowns to 
so unwelcome a princess seemed an abuse 
tohim. He took away the pension. But 


She did not even think of such a 





Christina still staid on, not knowing where 
else to find refuge. 
The time for her tours on horseback | 


* Letters and Despatches, 1676, 1677. 


QUEEN CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN. 


was over; she had now to be quiet, no 
longer a wandering queen. She had grown 
old and “ gross and fat,” with “a double 
chin,” her hair cut short and “bristly.” 
She still wore ber justaucorps, her short 
petticoat, and her heavy shoes; also “a 
sash over the justaucorps, which passing 
tight over her stomach, displayed its ro- 
tundity.” She had given up the glittering 
embroidered breeches. Thus girt and 
accoutred she looked smaller and less 
feminine than ever. One appreciates the 
embarrassmert of the Italians, who never 
knew whether to address her as a man or 
as a woman. The Amazon was departed, 
the savante returned. It was the last véle 
she had left. When her quarrel with the 
holy see took place Christina had a final 
gush of warlike fervor, and talked of going 
forth into the street at the head of her 
guards. The pope saved her from this 
last absurdity by taking no notice of her 
bravado. 

A few words concerning her as a sa- 
vante. She was one of those who be- 
lieve in almanacs, and concerned herself 
too much with alchemy and astrology for 
one who aspired to a masculine mind. 
Astronomy she thought should be subject 
to the censorship of the Church, and 
desired to set aside the discoveries of 
science which Rome had pronounced 
heretical. Nor was her patronage very 
useful to the number of academies, etc., 
that she took under her protection. What 
was the use of assembling bishops, monks, 
and men of learning, to propose to them 
discussions on such themes as “Is _ it 
possible to love more than once in a life- 
time?” “ Does love demand love?” “ Does 
love inspire eloquence in men not previ- 
ously eloquent ?” “ Does it induce to chas- 
tity and temperance?” “Cannot love be 
without jealousy, though never without 
fear?” 

In 1688 her body swelled, and she had 
erysipelas. It was a warning. She ac- 
cepted it as such, and hastened to prepare 
for her last public appearance. Her 
funeral costume caused her anxiety. She 
wished it should be novel in form, rich 
and remarkable, that she might for the last 
time astonish all beholders. She invented 
a sort of garment, which combined mantle 
and petticoat, and had it made of white 
brocade, embroidered with flowers and 
other things in gold, adorned with various 
ornaments, with buttons, and gold twist, 


| with a fringe of the same below.” She tried 


it on before her court on Christmas eve, 
walking about in it in her chamber to 
make sure of its effect. The costume 
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fitted her perfectly. 
the grave. 

Thrée months were yet accorded her in 
which to remember that her comedy 
night turn to something else in the other 
world. Thenthe summons came. It was 
April, 1689. Christina grew rapidly 
weaker. When she was past making any 
objections, Cardinal Azzolini, steward of 
her household, gave her a will to sign, 
assuring her “that it would be very much 
to the advantage of the household of her 
Majesty.” Christina signed it without 
reading it. It made Azzolini sole legatee. 
Her furniture and her collections were 
worth millions. She died shortly after, 
April 19, 1689. If the dead can behold 
their own funerals, she must have been 
gratified. The apotheosis which closed 
the fifth act of her life was dazzling. 

They clothed her in the splendid gar- 
ment of white brocade with golden twist, 
a royal crown upon her head, a sceptre in 
her dead hand, and she was driven thus 
in her state coach to her parish church of 
Santa Dorothea; there they laid her ona 
bed of state. Three hundred wax tapers 
flooded the nave with light. The church 
was hung with black, relieved by hatch- 
ments, and bas-reliefs in imitation of 


She was ready for 


white marble, “which made allusion to 
the vanity of life, and the certainty of 


death.” At dusk the bed of state was 
raised on the shoulders of men, and was 
borne to Saint Peter’s.. Men of learning 
and artists headed the march. Thencame 
sixteen guilds, seventeen religious orders, 
five hundred other monks bearing torches, 
the clergy of Santa Dorothea and Saint 
Peter’s, Christina’s household in mourn- 
ing, and Christina herself on her bed of 
state, still more splendid than when she 
lay in the church, for they had added a 
royal mantle, purple and trimmed with 
ermine. Behind the corpse came a bril- 
liant retinue; great lords and cardinals, 
officers and archbishops, equerries and 
valets, gilded coaches and caparisoned 
horses, a rustle of brocade and of embroi- 
dery, a waving of plumes, a confused 
crowd of gold-laced liveries, embroidered 
uniforms, and church ornaments. It was 
as splendid as the cortége had been when 
Christina entered Rome. ‘The crowd was 
nearly squeezed to death to get a sight of 
her, and the brocade robe was decidedly 
becoming. It concealed her enormous 
waist and her deformed shoulder. It was 
an eminently successful burial. Plaudite 
cives / 

This cry for popular applause had been 
hers till death, and she had had no other. 
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In her autobiography she claims applause 
for Christina in her swaddling-clothes, 
because she never cried at the sight of 
new faces, and never went to sleep when 
being harangued. Plaudite cives/ Ap- 
plaud the scholar of genius, the unrivalled 
horsewoman ; the savante with no equal 
in the world ; the monarch like none other, 
at once male and female, great in politics, 
great in diplomacy, a great general, and 
greatin love. Applaud the lad, the gay 
student with his cap over his ear, the bold 
adroit adventuress, the queen of tragedy, 
who decreed death as royalty had done in 
ancient times, the eighth wonder of the 
world, the great prodigy of her age. P/au- 
dite cives / 

The performance went on successfully 
till they reached Saint Peter’s. There they 
laid Christina on a bier and lowered her 
into a vault, where they left her to await 
the verdict of posterity. 

At first opinions were various. Some 
people defended her, dazzled by her bril- 
liant qualities. The larger part con- 
demned her, disgusted by her ferocity, 
her indecency, and her shameless treasons 
for the sake of money. Inour time, as we 
turn over the dust of the old documents 
wherein lie the records of Christina’s life, 
we see no longer her sparkling eyes, her 
joyous smile, her geste gamin. We no 
longer hear her witty, daring words. We 
do not feel the attraction of her grace 
as knight and woman. We see before 
us the “relation” of Father le Bel, the 
correspondence with Montecuculi and the 
emperor, the propositions of 1676 and 1677 
to France, the bitter discussions of her 
pecuniary interests with Sweden. Neither 
Christina’s talents, nor her superior culti- 
vation, nor her science, nor her courage 
can save her from the severity of our judg- 
ment. She stands outside the bounds of 
human feeling and responsibility. Her 
crooked body held a more crooked soul, 
a soul that discerned not good from evil. 
The brilliant Christina, almost a genius, 
was a moral monstrosity. 

ARVEDE BARINE. 
(MADAME VINCENT.) 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE SCOTTISH HORACE WALPOLE.* 


THE hero of these entertaining volumes 
has been placed in some danger of illus- 


* Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe’s Correspondence, ed- 
ited by Alexander Allardyce, with a Memoir by the 
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trating after a curious fashion Bentley’s 
maxim, that no man was ever written down 
save by himself. No doubt they make 
good his claim to the title Sir Walter 
Scott gave him, of the Scottish Horace 
Walpole; but they do not so clearly ex- 
hibit him as that pattern of chivalry and 
kindliness which his friends claim him 
also to have been. There is a letter in 
this collection which exactly illustrates 
the difficulty a mere reader must experi- 
ence in understanding such a character as 
Sharpe’s. When Robert Chambers was 
busy with his “ Traditions of Edinburgh ” 
Sharpe supplied him with many scraps 
from those chronicles of old-world scandal 
which‘he had amassed with as much in- 
dustry as most men are apt to give to the 
serious business of life. Among other 
things he had furnished some stories of 
Lady Lovat, widow of the notorious Simon 
Fraser, which, as one may suppose, had 
not presented that old lady in the most 
agreeable light. This brought Chambers 
into trouble. An ancient gentlewoman de- 
scended on him in wrath to vindicate her 
great-aunt’s memory, whom she repre- 
sented as a perfect paragon of amiability 
and politeness. Chambers accordingly 
published this other side of the case in 
the next instalment of his book, but before 
doing so wrote to let Sharpe know what 
had happened. He should account, he 
said, for its inconsistency with what he 
had already printed by pointing out that 
the former anecdotes expressed only a 
stranger’s external view of the old lady’s 
character, while the new ones came from 
her own relations, who had experienced 
her kindest offices and seen her of course 
in the best light. “I will not,” he told 
Sharpe, ‘bate a word of what you gave 
me for all the Miss E s in spinster- 
dom — I like it too well!” But he would 
give the other side of the story as well, 
and so leave her ladyship’s character a 
little ambiguous. And this, he went on, 
would be quite fair, for Sir Walter Scott 
had told him once, in allusion to this very 
matter, that those old Scotch ladies had a 
very bitter 7zd@ which repelled strangers, 
while their Zerne/s were tolerable enough, 
and that was what their friends tasted of 
them. 

There is certainly a good deal of 
Sharpe’s vind to be found in this corre- 
spondence. We are told that it was his 
way to express himself most sarcastically 
and contemptuously about persons and 


Rev. W. K. R. Bedford. In two volumes: William 
Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1888. 





things which he most highly prized. This 
is very well, and his friends knew doubt- 
less how to supply the necessary inter- 
pretation ; but there is nothing to guide 
the stranger in this discriminating office. 
After reading the Oxford edition of Bur- 
net’s “History of My Own Times,” in 
which the suppressed passages were first 
restored to the text, he says that he gives 
the bishop greater credit for veracity than 
he had hitherto done, * because he abuses 
his own friends very freely.” Are we then 
to assume that Sharpe, when most bitter, 
is speaking most truth; or is this only 
another illustration of “pretty Fanny’s 
way”? When still alad at Christ Church 
he writes thus about Scott, with whom he 
had already begun a correspondence : — 


The Border Minstrel paid me a visit some 
time since on his way to town, and 1 very 
courteously invited him to breaktast. He is 
dreadfully lame, and much too foetical. He 
spouts without mercy, and pays compliments 
so high-flown that my self-conceit, though a 
tolerable good shot, could not even wing one 
of them; but he told me that he intended to 
present me with the new edition of his book, 
and I found some comfort in that. He also 
invited me to his cottage in Scotland; and I 
promised him a visit with the same sincerity 
I practise in the affair of Mr. Yorkston’s din- 
ners. I do think that a little fib of this kind 
is a very venial sin; only, when the ice is once 
broken, people very often sink with a ven- 
geance. 


After Scott’s death Lockhart wrote to 
Sharpe asking him for some account of 
the origin of their acquaintance, and espe- 
cially of the impression the great man had 
made on him when they first met. It is 
to be presumed that Sharpe found some 
other impression than this for Scott’s 
biographer. 

The interesting memoir furnished by 
Mr. Bedford, Sharpe’s nephew and exec- 
utor, contains the report of another con- 
versation with Scott on the subject of 
Byron and his poetry, which still further 
illustrates Sharpe, and on more than one 
side. He had been finding fault with the 
humor of “ Don Juan” and with “ Beppo” 
for its vulgarity, and was surprised to find 
Scott disagreeing with him. Nor could 
they come together even over Byron’s 
prose, which, strange to say, Scott did 
not seem to think bad, being even of 
opinion that the author of “ Childe Har- 
old” might have been also the author of 
“The Adventures of a Greek ” (that is, of 
Hope’s “ Anastatius,” which was very 
commonly set to Byron’s credit on its first 
appearance). This strange critical blind- 
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ness was, however, attributed to Scott’s 
bad memory, as his general kindness for 
Byron was attributed to the silver vase 
which the latter had given to him. That 
last touch is eminently characteristic ; no 
one but Sharpe would have hinted such 
a suspicion of Walter Scott. But per- 
haps this is only another instance of his 
“humorous dispraise” of the people he 
esteemed, like his comment on Scott’s 
memory, perhaps after Porson’s and Ma- 
caulay’s, or we might indeed say with 
theirs, the most wonderful ever owned by 
man. 

Both of Byron and Shelley Sharpe had 
but a poor opinion. To the latter, who 
was his contemporary at Oxford, he does 
indeed allow some smatterings of genius. 
“ Talking of books,” he writes to a friend 
from Christ Church, 


we have lately had a literary Sun shine forth 
upon us here, before whom our former lumi- 
naries must hide their diminished heads —a 
Mr. Shelley, of University College, who lives 
upon arsenic, aquafortis, half-an-hour’s sleep 
in the night, and is desperately in love with 
the memory of Margaret Nicholson. He hath 
published what he terms the Posthumous 
Poems, printed for the benefit of Mr. Peter 
Finnerty, which, I am grieved to say, though 
stuffed full of treason is extremely dull; but 
the author is a great genius, and if he be not 


clapped up in Bedlam or hanged, will certainly 
prove one of the sweetest swans on the tune- 


ful margin of the Cherwell .. . Shelley’s 
style is much like that of Moore burlesqued ; 
for Frank is a very foul-mouthed fellow, and 
Charlotte, one of the most impudent brides 
that I ever met with in a book. Our Apollo 
next came out with a prose pamphlet in praise 
of atheism, which I have not yet seen, and 
then appeared a monstrous romance in one 
volume called St. Irvyne, or the Rosicrucian. 
Here is another pearl of price! All the 
heroes are confirmed robbers and causeless 
murderers, while the heroines glide ez chemise 
through the streets of Geneva, tap at the pa- 
lazzo doors of their sweethearts, and on being 
denied admittance, leave no cards, but run 
home to their warm beds and kill themselves. 


Many years later he writes to some 
nameless friend, addressed as “ St. John 
of Jerusalem:” “I send you the ‘ Cenci’ 
written by that wicked wretch, Shelley, 
and well written. I remember him at Ox- 
ford, mad — bad — and trying to persuade 
people that he lived on arsenic and aqua- 
fortis.” It is curious to find an invitation 
to a-ball begged from a lady for this 
“wicked wretch,” on the ground that he 
is “a very gentlemanly person and dances 
quadrilles eternally.” 

But poor Byron comes off even worse 
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(so the author of “ Glenarvon ” found him) 
and cannot even write. We have seen 
that his prose is vile, “‘ Beppo ” vulgar, and 
the humor of “ Don Juan” tedious; but 
better still remains behind. “ Your cu- 
rious bundle of ballads,’’ he writes to 
Scott, “has given me more delight than 
anything I have puzzled out for a long 
while; and has restored my poetic stom- 
ach to its wonted tone after the nausea I 
endured on perusing the filthy, black- 
guard last cantos of ‘Don Juan.’” “Don 
Juan” is certainly not a delicate work, 
but Sharpe’s literary stomach must have 
grown singularly weak with years. Noth- 
ing Byron ever wrote (at least that has 
been printed) can match for filthiness with 
many passages in Sharpe’s own letters 
from Oxford to his mother and sister. 
Mr. Allardyce pleads that Sharpe is on 
the whole no worse than his contempora- 
ries, though his “ affectation of archaism ” 
may make him seem so. Be it far from 
us to dispute Mr. Allardyce’s judgment, 
whose researches into the domestic annals 
of the past give him every title to form 
one; we can only say that for our own 
part we have never met elsewhere in the 
familiar correspondence of that time such 
bald brutalities as Sharpe permits himself 
to use to the female members of his own 
family. Mr. Allardyce says that it has 
been found necessary to omit only very 
few passages ; to judge by what has been 
left, what has been taken must be startling 
indeed. In short, Sharpe seems to have 
been much of the same opinion with Mrs. 
Crewe, who, when warned by him that 
Aphra Behn’s novels were not fit reading 
for ladies, made answer, “Oh, I don’t 
mind that, genius is of no sex, you know.” 

There is another curious allusion to 
Byron in these letters, though not from 
Sharpe’s pen. One of his correspondents 
was Keppel Craven, son of that clever, 
queer Lady Elizabeth Craven, whose sec- 
ond marriage had made her Margravine 
of Anspach. In 1810, Craven, then just 
come of age, set out on his travels, in the 
course of which he found himself often in 
the track of “Childe Harold,’ — which 
the margravine, by the way, was taught by 
Sharpe to findintolerable. In those parts 
Byron’s report seems to have been some- 
thing other than poetical. From Smyrna 
Craven writes: “I have heard much of 
him since I am come to these regions, 
and could tell you a secret which is not 
one wherever he has been, but shall wait 
till we meet, and in the mean time shall 
only observe that as he is not very pop- 


than Shelley. He is as mad and as bad/ ular among the Englishmen that were 
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here and in Greece at the same time with 
him, I think it very lucky that he is such 
a good shot, as that will keep their tongues 
in order.” Ifthis secret was ever divulged 
to Sharpe, he had the grace to keep it to 
himself, for we may suppose it to have 
been one of no very good flavor. It isto be 
noticed that his low opinion of Byron did 
not prevent him from addressing a letter 
to that bad man and poet couched in the 
most fervent strains of adulation: ‘ Being 
an humble admirer like all the rest of the 
world of your great poetical powers, stu- 
pendous in this age of ‘ Forcible Feebles,’ 
I must presume, concealed by many a 
Scottish mist .. . no poet, my Lord, has 
ever described the pangs of the human 
mind as well as you have done,” etc., etc. 
The “ presumption ” consisted in suggest- 
ing the life and death of Charles the First 
as a good poetical subject, especially with 
regard to his remorse for Strafford’s fate, 
“and particularly appropriate to the lyre 
of a descendant from the brother of the 
first Lord Byron;” “ with sucha subject, 
and such powers as you possess, what 
may we not expect?” In the same letter 
he has a hit at Malcolm Laing’s “ History 
of Scotland,” whose virulence against the 
house of Stuart is, he says, so personal 
and fresh, “that one could almost suppose 


him to be Charles’s executioner con- 
demned to the fate of the Wandering 


Jew.”’ Sharpe was of course a staunch 
Jacobite, as became a descendant of the 
Laird of Lag, and something of a senti- 
mental one, to boot; we find him, for in- 
stance, remonstrating with Scott for a not 
very delicate anecdote that the latter had 
told him of Queen Mary, and assuring him 
that the heroine must have been “ King 
William’s Queen Mary when she was here- 
abouts with her father the duke.” 

Mr. Bedford assures us that Sharpe’s 
caustic side was reserved for the shams 
of a world that had not treated him over 
kindly.” There may be more of course 
in his story than meets the eye, but there 
is really nothing in these volumes to show 
that Sharpe had any grievance against the 
world. He came of a good old Border 
stock, and his residence at Christ Church, 
together with his own witty tongue and 
pen, brought him to the notice of many of 
both sexes able and willing to make life 
pleasant for him. He seems never to 
have been seriously pinched for money, 
and, in short, so far as a stranger can tell 
to have led through life the way suggested 
by his own tastes and disposition. It is 


true that he failed to get his tragedy acted, | 
a portentous thing wherein six characters | 
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spout eighteen hundred lines of the blank- 
est verse through five acts; but on the 
other hand a little volume of ballads he 
published in his twenty-eighth year was 
praised quite up toits deserts. It is true 
that when his friends, on the death of 
Raeburn, made interest to get him ap- 
pointed “ King’s Limner,” the place was 
given to Wilkie; but that can hardly have 
been a very serious or unexpected blow. 
Nor can he have been much surprised that 
his few ventures in literature were not 
very remunerative, especially as, like Wal- 
pole before him, he affected to write only 
“as a gentleman,” without any care for 
money, though this did not prevent him 
either from importuning Scott to puff his 
books in the Quarterly Review, or, when 
money was wanted, trying to procure it 
from the publishers. ‘The most important 
of his works was his edition of Kirkton’s 
“Secret and True History of the Church 
of Scotland,” which he received in manu- 
script from his friend Surtees, the histo- 
rian of Durham, and which luckily proved 
to be more trustworthy than some of 
that ingenious antiquary’s discoveries. 
Sharpe’s notes are often curious and in- 
teresting, and he added a valuable appen- 
dix in the shape of the most authentic 
narrative we have of Archbishop Sharpe’s 
murder, written by James Russell, one of 
the murderers, which also includes an ac- 
count of the affair at Drumclog and the 
subsequent attempt of the Covenanters on 
Glasgow. But it is clear that Sharpe, 
though he had certainly amassed a most 
extraordinary quantity of strange learning, 
lacked the capacity to turn it to any profit- 
able account; he seems to have had 
neither the taste nor the power for any 
systematic work, In short, he has very 
happily described himself in his criticism 
on a printer named Webster who had pub- 
lished some little piece of antiquity. “I 
think,” writes Sharpe, “that he has found 
some really curious things in the Kirk- 
Session Records; but if he had been bred 
a cook, he could never have made good 
turtie-soup, for his arrangements, etc., are 
naught.” A great part of Sharpe’s learn- 
ing was also like his arrangements, naught. 
Again like Walpole he seems always, to 
borrow Macaulay’s stricture on the master 
of Strawberry Hill, to have been drawn 
by some strange attraction from the great 
to the little and from the useful to the odd. 
But Macaulay adds that Walpole with all 
his follies and vanities, his shallow pre- 
tensions to learning and taste, his ridicu- 
lous attempts at criticism on literature and 
the fine arts, possessed in an extraordinary 
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degree the art of writing what people will 
like to read. This art, except in his let- 
ters, Sharpe certainly did not possess. 
“ Dull, but very curious,” he calls an old 
romance he had printed for the Bannatyne 
Club, and this description would serve for 
most of the things he busied himself with. 
The subjects on which he bestowed his 
editorial pains were not in themselves 
attractive, nor, with the exception of Kirk- 
ton, of any real importance. In one in- 
stance, however, he did turn his pen to his 
country’s service. The municipal projects 
for the improvement of Edinburgh, which 
were of course to consist mainly in wan- 
tonly effacing the old historic features of 
the good town, moved him to righteous 
wrath ; and his letters thereon to the pa- 
pers, as well as his more active exertions, 
aided by the weighty influence of Scott, 
seem to have borne fruit. Whether he 
would have been more successful in origi- 
nal composition it is hard to say. Scott 
thought highly of his drawings, and he 
certainly had a happy touch with his pen- 
cil, in the graceful as well as the gro- 
tesque; his portraits of the Margravine 
and of Lady Gwydyr are as delightful in 
their way as his dancing Queen Elizabeth 
is in hers. But Scott adds to his enco- 
mium this significant comment: “ Strange 


that his finger-ends can describe so well 
what he cannot bring out clearly and firmly 


in words.” He made some progress with 
a life of Claverhouse, but threw the sub- 
ject up in despair on the appearance of 
“Old Mortality” and gave what he had 
written to Mark Napier, who embodied it 
in his own volumes. Among those violent 
and confused pages Sharpe’s fragment 
stands out in favorable hght; but it is a 
fragment only, being in effect little more 
than a rough digest of his researches so 
far as they had gone. 

As to his taste in literature and the fine 
arts generally, it seems to have been, like 
Walpole’s, more curious than sure. He 
tells one of his correspondents that for 
two-and-thirty years he and Scott never 
differed in their thoughts about any lit- 
erary composition ; but we have seen that 
they differed very considerably about By- 
ron, and there are some other subjects 
about which we suspect they would also 
have been found to differ. “ Paradise 
Lost,” for example, is “a heap of blas- 
phemy and obscenity,” though it is al- 
lowed to have poetical beauties; but then 
Milton was a Whig, and consequently an 
atheist, and his poem was composed “ to 
apologize for the Devil,” whom Sharpe 
agrees with Dr. Johnson in calling the 
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first Whig on record. Fairfax’s transla- 
tion of Tasso is prettier than the original. 
Pope, — and here, to be sure, the critic will 
have many of our modern wits with him, 
— “runs all in couplets, and is now to me 
like a weak cup of tea with too much 
sugar in it.” Fielding and Richardson 
are more courteously treated, “ Clarissa ” 
being specially commended as “a perfect 
compendium of worldly wisdom;” but 
Smollett, though some saving graces are 
allowed in “ Humphrey Clinker,” is only 
a caricaturist, with nothing but vulgar, 
dirty humor to recommend him. Kneller 
was a great painter, because he “ always 
made people look like ladies and gentle- 
men,” which Lely could never do, and far 
less Sir Foshua, — the italics are our own. 
Poor Sir Walter fared still worse; when 
living he got compliments enough from 
his fastidious friend, but after death the 
tone took a change. ‘His harmless ro- 
mances, we are told, “not harmless how- 
ever as to bad English, contain nothing ; 
pictures of manners that never were, are, 
or will be, besides ten thousand blunders 
as to chronology, costume, etc., etc., which 
must mislead the million who admire such 
captivating comfits.” He finds * Nicholas 
Nickleby” very amusing, and thinks the 
author “ worth an hundred Sir W. Scott’s, 
because he paints (extravagantly) rea/ 
manners; Sir Walter what never was, is, 
or willbe.” Yet * Nicholas Nickleby ” is 
but a caricature of human nature after all; 
“‘a woful falling off from Richardson and 
Fielding, with no probability, and what 
must die in a few years.” ‘“ Barnaby 
Rudge” is damned with yet fainter praise, 
the author being specially rebuked for the 
“ridicule cast on good breeding and com- 
mon sense in the character of Mr. Ches- 
ter, who is the only gentleman and sane 
person in the whole history.” Rachel has 
a good voice, though much less good than 
Mrs. Siddons’s, but an ungraceful and 
often vulgar action; and Jenny Lind’s 
“highest note is a downright squall,” 
though she is allowed to sing “ very pret- 
tily ” and have an excellent “shake.” Of 
Mrs. Siddons in private life there is a ter- 
rible picture colored in Sharpe’s darkest 
tints. He had met her at dinner at Wal- 
ter Scott’s house in Castle Street, and was 
horrified to see “ Belvidera guzzle boiled 
beef and mustard, swill streams of porter, 
cram up her nose with handfuls of snuff, 
and laugh till she made the room shake 
again.” The process of disenchantment 
{rom these theatric spells has often been 
described before, but surely never with 
such cruel straightforwardness. It is only 
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fair to Sharpe to quote a prettier passage 
from the same letter, an account of a visit 
to the ruins of Linlithgow. ‘“ There was 
one little circumstance,” he says, “ respect- 
ing Linlithgow which struck me much. 
Tho’ the sun was shining bright on the 
green fields, on the lake by the castle, and 
on the ruin itself, yet in the roofless cham- 
ber where Queen Marie was born lay a 
wreath of snow. How emblematic of her 
miserable fortunes!” 

Sharpe seems to have been fond of 
music, and there are some amusing stories 
of the performers and performances of 
the day. We find Lady Gwydyr writing 
to him about a version of “ The Lady of 
the Lake” which Ebers was bringing out 
at the Italian Opera House in the Hay- 
market. 


I was wonderfully busy in assisting Ebers 
to bring out ‘‘La Donna del Lago.”’ All 
your hints I had treasured up since Sir Walter 
was so kind as to confer with me on the sub- 
ject, were brought forth; but ignorance and 
conceit united are too much to contend with. 
Mme. Vestris, as Malcolm, positively refused 
to wear hose because they cut up her figure, 
so she came forth with long legs, looking like 
a forlorn young Norval; but her bonnet, made 
under my orders, and adorned by eagles’ 
feathers, which I gave her, had a beautiful 
effect, with a bit of laurel. Porto refused to 
sing in a brown mantle and white satin hose. 
So he was indulged with a full suit of my tar- 
tan. The kilt he tied almost round his neck, 
which had an odd effect; but upon the whole 
the opera had a great run—targets, badges, 
brooches, horns, were all attended to. 


And here is an amusing account from 
his own pen of a concert he had heard in 
Edinburgh, and the memories it evoked : 


You did me a very great favor by giving me 
the concert ticket, as | found ample space for 
my lameness, and heard one very beautiful 
duet of Marcello, an old composer, out of 
fashion in my time, when only Handel and 
Correlli, with now and then Purcell, kept their 
places, in spite of Haydn, Pleyel, and a long 
list of flimsier musicians. I never heard any- 
thing of Marcello before, and was enchanted. 
Then Miss Birch sang ‘‘ Let the bright Sera- 
phim ”’ very well, only her voice is too weak 
for that delightful composition. She has a 
very good close shake, which all the singers I 
hear now, Grisi among the rest, want; and to 
my antiquated ears, most songs without a 
good shake are like beef without mustard. I 
once heard Mara sing ‘‘ The bright Sera- 
phim,’? and what a voice! —but then the 
trumpet was naught, and spoilt all, so this 
performance was more pleasing. Talking of 
Mara, who was the best singer I ever heard, 
I remember an anecdote about her when I first 
went to Oxford, amusing enough. 
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to come from London to sing in the music- 
room, but always sulky (when I heard her), 
sitting down whenever she could, and tossing 
up her nese, a very ugly one, in great disdain. 
The reason of this was, that one evening, at 
a former time, she had to sing the famous 
‘* Horse and his Rider ’’ by Handel, the reci- 
tative of which begins, ‘‘ And Miriam, the 
prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a tim- 
brel in her hand.’? Now madam, who was 
supposed to use cordials 40 keep up her spirits, 
in place of ‘‘took a timbrel’’ sang ‘‘ took a 
tumbler,’’ which set the whole room a-laugh- 
ing. Down she sat; then there was a hiss — 
then she wept: but she was forced to finish 
the song, and revenged herself afterwards by 
the saucy airs I mentioned, and composing an 
epigram, of which the last line proves that 
whatever ear she had for music, she had none 
for poetry : — 

Ozford no more, — let Cowford be your name, 

For breeding up such calves, to your eternal shame. 
The music-room here is surely ill-constructed 
as to the orchestra, which is a box to. confine 
sound: it should be expanded. But nothing 
confined the creaking harmony of the shoes 
belonging to the musicians with wands, which 
made me shake to retain laughter, like an old 
ass as [am — it was sotruly Athenian. Then 
there was the eternal Sir Thomas, flying about 
in his bristles, like an ill-painted picture of 
Moses coming down from the Mount: Sir 
Adam Hay nodding time to the music; and a 
fat woman nodding another way, with a start 
every now and then at a bad note. 


So far, we say, as a stranger can tell, 
the world treated Sharpe well enough, 
more civilly indeed than he treated the 


world, as shown in these letters. The 
solitariness of his life seems to have been 
dictated only by his own choice. On his 
father’s death in 1813, his mother left the 
ancestral, and apparently rather gloomy, 
halls of Hoddam Castle, on the banks of 
the Annan in Dumfriesshire, for Edin- 
burgh, and there Sharpe, who was cer- 
tainly a devoted son, made his home for 
the rest of his life (which closed in 1851), 
first with her in Princes’ Street, and after- 
wards in Drummond Place. Out of Ed- 
inburgh he seems rarely if ever to have 
moved, though at times his fancy prompted 
him to make his home at Oxford, for 
which, despitefully as he had written of it 
in his silly youth, he always, like most of 
her sons, retained a peculiar fondness. 
His friends would have welcomed him 
gladly either as a visitor or travelling 
companion, but he seems to have refused 
all invitations, —even Abbotsford could 
nottempt him. His health seems to have 
broken early, to judge from a melancholy 
account he gives of himself in his forty- 
third year, and he was haunted with the 
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dread of being found troublesome: “I 
suspect,” we find him writing to Sir Wal- 
ter, “that if I were to visit as my friends 
ask me, I should soon not have one left, 
—nay, I am quite certain of it from some 
experience.” This was considerate; but 
he must have been in a bad way indeed to 
resist such an offer as this: “I want you 
to quit your painters and spare me a week 
or two at Abbotsford this fine weather. 
You shall have your own room and break- 
fast at yourown hour. I will neither walk 
you nor talk you when you are disposed 
to sit still or be silent, and you have a 
large book-room and plenty of queer read- 
ing.” Travelling he seems always to have 
detested, and his « early journeys, trom Hod- 
dam to Oxford and occasionally to Lon- 
don, were the limit of his experiences of 
it. One of his early letters explains his 
views on this score with all his wonted 
animation :— 


It is now, let me see, good thirteen years 
since my mind was made up concerning tours 
to the Highlands or Lowlands—by sea, or 
through the air in a balloon—that they are 
the most nauseous, miserable, comfortless 
amusements in nature. What can people 
cooped up in a cage or barrel, or straddling 
and jumbling together on horseback, do but 
quarrel? The very motion shakes up all the 
sentiment of ill-nature or peevishness in the 


soul, and every jolt of the carriage or stumble 
of the beast makes the cork of prudence fly 
out of the bottle, and your vinegar spirt upon 


one another’s faces. Take Job, that Hebrew 
wonder, mount him.upon a horse or ass, and 
clap patient Grizzel upon a pillion behind 
him; or, if you please, put them both intoa 
gig or tandem, or any other carriage mentioned 
on those tiresome boards with which toll-gates 
are adorned, and send them off on a jaunt to 
Melrose, Loch Catrine, St. Andrews, or the 
Falls of Clyde. You would find, perhaps, ere 
they had got half-way, Job overturned, and 
sitting once more upon a dunghill cursing him- 
self, his wife, and all the world, but particularly 
Grizzel ; while she — the jumbling having con- 
verted all her milk of human kindness into 
butter-milk or Corstorphine cream —returns 
flash for flash, and raves against her evil stars 
for having coupled her for ever so brief a 
period with such a rude, awkward, ill-tongued, 
ungovernable, ridiculous, ugly, old, bloody- 
minded rascal. 


So he lived on in Edinburgh, a strange 
figure in dress of prehistoric cut and color, 

making his house a very lumber-room of 
antiquity, and painfully etching his queer 
pictures, and penning his long letters to 
the old friends who had not died or for- 
gotten him, and to the new ones whom 
his reputation as a wit and virtuoso, or, it 
may be, as his biographer says, some more 
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endearing qualities, had made for him. 
His fondness for letter-writing had re- 
ceived a severe shock, when Lady Char- 
lotte Bury published, in that book * which 
Thackeray made such wicked fun of, his 
early letters to her from Oxford, “silly, 
impertinent” letters, he calls them, and 
moreover made still worse, as he always 
declared, by her alterations. If the dead 
are in a position to concern themselves 
with the literature of the living, we do not 
feel sure that he would regard the present 
publication with perfect equanimity. The 
editors profess to have been more desir- 
ous of exhibiting him as a man of letters 
and a critic than as “the mere dilettante 
correspondent of idle seekers of ephem- 
eral rumor ;” we have seen how he looks 
in the former light, but it must be owned 
that he is not invisible in the latter. 
“ Strange,” wrote Sir Walter in his jour- 
nal, “that a man should be curious after 
scandal of centuries old!” though he 
added this significant comment, that 
“Charles loves it fresh and fresh also.” 

However, none of it can do harm to any 
one now, and much of it is certainly amus- 
ing enough, besides really adding some 
living touches to those pictures of the past 
most of us are fond at some time of trying 
to compose. What a queer notion, for 
example, do we get of the manners of 
Scottish society in the latter half of the 
last century from his note to Robert 
Chambers on a chapter in the “ Traditions 
of Edinburgh.” ‘“ My father, who knew 
these young gentlewomen well, told me 
that the first time he ever saw the Duch- 
ess of Gordon, she was riding astride upon 
a sow in the High Street, and Lady Wal- 
lace thumping it on with a stick.” Else- 
where, in a letter to Sir Walter, we find 
Sharpe writing that he can remember 
some “now very fine Scotch ladies who 
used to scud about without stockings when 
they were past fifteen.” We learn, too, 
that the female appetite for the horrors 
of the law-courts is by no means a growth 
of the present age ; in 1823, Lady Gwydyr 
writes to tell him that two of her friends 
had been to hear the trial of Thurtell for 
the murder of Weare, and had taken their 
little girls with them. It seems, more- 
over, that Sharpe himself was not exempt 
from these frailties. There is a letter 
from one Robert Seton in the Lawnmarket 
of Edinburgh offering him and Scott the 


* A Diary of the Times of George the Fourth, 1838. 
It must be added that Sharpe has been allowed an 
ample, though late revenge. One of his marginal notes 
on this book, printed by Mr. Bedford, asserts its author 
to have been the heroine of Mat Lewis’s ** Monk ” ! 
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share of a window from which to watch 
the execution of the murderer Burke ; but 
that the offer was accepted, there is no 
showing. Then we get a glimpse of an- 
other trial where the sensation was at 
least of a more decent kind, the trial for 
malversation from which Lord Melville 
was acquitted in 1806, the very year in 
which “the monster Fox” died. “I went 
three days to Melville’s trial,” Sharpe 
writes to his mother from Oxford in June. 


The first was taken up, as the newspapers 
would tell you, by Whitbread’s speech, who 
declaimed in a velvet coat, a bag, and laced 
ruffles. You would have laughed had you 
seen the sedulous care with which his friends 
gave him sips of wine-and-water to wet his 
whistle, and clouts for his mouth and nose. 
I thought his speech very clear, but in a mis- 
erable bad taste; and so abusive that Lord 
Melville smiled very frequently. That mon- 
ster Fox was there, covered with a gray cloak, 
—in which, I suppose, Mrs. Armstead for- 
merly walked the streets, — his sallow cheeks 
hanging down to his paunch, and his scowling 
eyes turned sometimes on Mr. Whitbread, 
sometimes on the rows of pretty peeresses, 
who sat eating sandwiches from silk indis- 
pensables, and putting themselves in proper 
attitudes to astonish the representatives of the 
Commons of England occupying the opposite 
benches. 

To such an uncompromising Tory as 
Sharpe, Fox was of course a monster of 
most hateful mien. Nevertheless he 
allows some merit to the history of James 
the Second, especially for its style, and 
cannot help regretting that “ he spent that 
time in making forgotten (or nearly forgot- 
ten) speeches in Parliament, which would 
have been so much more usefully em- 
ployed in perpetuating the purest idioms 
of his native language.” Heis surprised, 
he adds, to find how much Fox admired 
the Duke of Monmouth, “‘ who was a bad 
son, a worse husband, xo father at all, 
and a fool.” But the whitewashing freaks 
of biographers were always an amusement 
to him, and we find him writing a few 
years later to his friend Lord Gower: “ To 
what discoveries biographical may we not 
in time arrive, when the lapse of a few 
years hath shown us Richard the Third 
unhumped and bloodless, Monmouth wise, 
Lord Argyll great, and John Knox a 
courtly fine gentleman !” 

But the most notable figure that these 
volumes bring before us, and the one 
which will really give Sharpe such inter- 
est as he may be found to have for the 
present generation, is the figure of Sir 
Walter Scott. There are upwards of fifty 
letters from him, the most of which are 
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now for the first time printed,—a rare 
treasure indeed for any book in these days ! 
—and many delightful and characteristic 
touches do they enable us to add to our 
knowledge of that great man. Here, for 
instance, is a whimsical picture of Abbots- 
ford : — 


I have persuaded myself that you will find 
yourself quite at home in my new Flibberti- 
gibbet of a house, because it will suit none but 
an antiquary. One gable-end is surmounted 
by a cross from the old church at Loudoun, 
another by the Scottish thistle which frowned 
over one of the windows of the Tolbooth; so 
I stand gro aris et focis between the emblems 
of the kirk andthe country. Then I have got 
a cleugh (which I call aglen). Item, the butt- 
end of a Roman camp covered with broom, 
the .rest untraceable. Item, three Roman 
roads, two of them in bad order. Item, a pair 
of Roman forceps, by the vulgar called tongs, 
sorely damaged with rust. Item, Rob Roy’s 
sporran or purse, which no one can find the 
means of opening. 


And here we have it again from another 
point of view:— 


Abbotsford — time, seven o’clock — With- 
out, six drowned dogs, ponies, and pages, — 
voices of Charles and Walter going to the 
muirs. I hope they take an engine of the 
Humane Society with them. My bailiff, with 
a chin of uncommon length, came to say the 
corn is all laid, my gardener knitting a noose 
to hang himself, the bark on which I reckon 
for so/. drowned, and will be presently reputed 
not worth ten. And all this I am exchanging 
for the quiet of Auld Reekie, where you could 
shut out a rainy day, and only guess it by the 
umbrellas that passed the window. I don’t 
know how it will answer. But we stick our- 
selves into queer situations. 


At one time we find him excusing a 
short letter on the plea that his eyes are 
weak, “ having ridden through Yarrow and 
Moffat dales to Drumlanrig in a blue bon- 
net with nevera brim to it;” at another 
we catch a glimpse of his son Walter, 
“come from sketching in Kent — black 
as the devil, except a large pair of light 
grey eyes.” 

We hear but little of the novels, or in- 
deed of any of his works. He was more 
wont to write to his friends on their busi- 
ness thanon hisown. Of his misfortunes 
there is not a trace. Indeed one of the 
very few allusions to himself is contained 
in these few lines: “I am thinking of 
quitting the Court of Session if the econ- 
omy of ministers will leave me enough to 
live upon. I was yesterday sixty, no great 
age, but I have been pretty hard worked. 
One of the greatest losses I shall have is 
|not seeing you.” In the same letter, the 
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last but one Sharpe was to receive from 
him, occurs a passage concerning ‘“‘ Ken- 
ilworth,” which we shall transcribe for the 
benefit of Canon Jackson, who has been so 
scandalized with the libels on blameless 
men to be found in that wicked perversion 
of history. 

A thousand thanks for the illustrations of 
Kenilworth. I have only to fear they have 
come too late, for we stereotype far in advance 
of publication to secure punctuality. But 
whether I can avail myself of them or not at 
this impression, I will certainly do so on the 
next occasion that offers. My present illus- 
trations are taken from Ashmole’s Berkshire, 
where I see that Tony Foster, whom I have 
made a sullen Puritan clown, is described, on 
tombstone at least, as a scholar, musician, and 
gay man. But to lie like a tombstone is as 
good a proverb as to lie like a bul-etin, and 
good folks will think I have done him a favor, 
who have left him his grim and solid vice of 
murder, without charging him with any of 
those peccadilloes which are the small change 
of vice, dicing, drinking, and playing at cards. 
So transeat cum ceteris erroribus. 

It is curious to find Scott, of all men, 
accused of dilatoriness in his work. Mrs. 
Smollett, Sharpe’s aunt, writes to tell him 
that she hears the press has been stopped 
in the printing of ** Rokeby ” because no 
more manuscript was forthcoming: “ It is 
curious,” adds the old lady, “his being so 
dilatory.” When we remember Lock- 
hart’s account of the circumstances in 
which the poem was composed, with car- 
penters hammering and children prattling 
all round the author’s desk, one wonders 
rather that it was ever brought to an end 
at all. 

The mention of this poem reminds us 
of a most singular instance of two wits 
jumping alike, neither of whom can well 
be called great. Every reader of Lock- 
hart’s book will remember Scott’s delight- 
ful story of his encountering, on the way 
to Rokeby, in the person ofa grave medi- 
cal practitioner in some small country 
town, one John Lundie, whom he had for- 
merly known as a blacksmith and horse 
doctor in the neighborhood of Ashestiel. 
“ But John,” he asked in amazement, “ do 
you never happen to kill any of your pa- 
tients?” ‘Kill? Ou ay, may be sae! 
Whiles they die, and whiles no; but it’s 
the will o’ Providence. Onyhow, your 
honor, it wad be long before it makes up 
Jor Flodden/” ‘This same jest was an- 
ticipated nearly two centuries earlier by 
no less a person than Sir Robert Grierson 
of Lag, the notorious persecutor of the 


Covenanters, so many of whose offences | 





house. Sir Robert sent one of his sons 
to practice as an apothecary in Carlisle, 
dismissing him with these words: “God 
speed ye! Ye'll revenge the fecht at 
Flowden!”* It would be interesting to 
know whether John was knowingly re- 
peating an old Border jest, or whistling on 
his own wits. 

It was to Sharpe that Sir Walter ad- 
dressed one of the last and most touching 
of his letters, the one written from Ab- 
botsford just before starting on that fruit- 
less journey to the Mediterranean. Often 
as it has been read, none will refuse to 
read it once more. 


MY DEAR CHARLES, —I pray you to honor 
with your acceptance the last number of Mr. 
Harding’s ‘‘ Illustrious Persons.’? My best 
thanks to you for the genealogy, which com- 
pletes a curious subject. Iam just setting off 
for the Mediterranean, a singular instance of 
a change of luck; for I have no sooner put 
my damaged fortune into as good a condition 
as I could desire, than my health, which till 
now has been excellent, has failed so utterly 
in point of strength, that while it will not 
allow me to amuse myself by travelling, neither 
will it permit me to stay at home. I should 
like to have shaken hands with you, as there 
are few I regret so much to part with. But it 
will not be. I will keep my eyes dry if pos- 
sible, and therefore content myself with bid- 
ding you a long, perhaps an eternal farewell. 
But I may find my way home again improved, 
as a Dutch skipper from a whale fishery. I 
am only happy that I am like to see Malta. 
Always yours, well or ill, 

WALTER SCOTT. 
This letter is Sharpe’s best epitaph. The 
man, of whom Sir Walter Scott could 
take his last leave in such words, must 
have been something more and better 
than these volumes are, in truth, able to 
show us. 


* Lag was, as has been said, one of Sharpe’s an- 
cestors, and this story is told by his descendant in some 
manuscript notes to a volume of letters from Lag and 
Andrew Crosbie, the Jacobite provost of Dumfries, 
another ancestor. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
QUININE. 


MANY a romance could be written of 
botanists in their self-denying devotion to 
plants and flowers. Linnzus’s life is one 
ceaseless heroism, in which his love of 
certain plants amounted almost to a wor- 
ship. His falling down on his knees on 
Putney Heath, when he first saw the gorse 
in bloom, and thanking God for having 


have been laid on the shoulders of Claver- | created so beautiful a flower, is widely 
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known, and poets have vied with each 
other in setting the incident to fitting 
verse. Of an earlier botanist the same, 
or nearly the same, story is told; so that 
we can only suppose that in this depart- 
ment of science sentiment of a certain 
kind asserts itself more readily than in 
some others. At all events, the records 
are alive with instances of perseverance 
and devotion such as cannot be surpassed, 
if they can be equalled, in other walks. 
When Jussieu, the famous French bot- 
anist, for example, was bringing a seed- 
ling of the Lebanon cedar from Syria to 
Marseilles, the ship ran so short of water 
that the passengers were limited to half a 
glass aday. Jussieu shared his half with 
his plant, and, thanks to his self-denial and 
his generous enthusiasm, it reached Paris 
in safety, and lived to be a hundred years 
old and eighty feet high. 

But it is in the case of plants directly 
associated with the art of healing that we 
can find the most exciting records; for 
here the chivalry and heroism are fed, so 
to speak, from a double source — the de- 
sire for the extension of scientific knowl- 
edge, and the passion for the welfare of 
mankind. The thirst for knowledge and 


the impulse of beneficence support each 
other, and the man of science becomes a 
minister, a missionary of love and heal- 


ing, claiming our admiration in the one 
aspect, our love and our gratitude in the 
other. 

There is no tree whose story is more 
interesting than the chinchona, or quinine- 
yielding tree. Jussieu, too, figures prom- 
inently in its history. Unfortunately his 
devotion and self-denial did not avail him 
in this case, as they did in that of the 
cedar, else the chapter we are now to write 
would not have been so deeply interesting, 
so stirring, because so full of adventure. 
“The many fail, the one succeeds,” sings 
the laureate; and the record of failure, as 
in so many other instances, is more fasci- 
nating than that of easily achieved success 
could possibly have been. It has been 
said, indeed, that the story of the efforts 
to accomplish the naturalization of the 
chinchona tree in different countries, so 
as to ensure a plentiful and continuous 
supply of the invaluable bark, is perhaps 
the most striking in the records of scien- 
tific travel. 

All know the virtues of quinine, and 
many have good cause to think of it grate- 
fully. The medical practitioners of tem- 
perate climates find in the various prepa- 
rations from the chinchona tree valuable 
remedies for many severe and trying dis- 
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eases ; but in the tropics they are simply 
indispensable in the treatment of malarial 
fever and other affections common there. 
No one would think of going on a long 
journey in India without a bottle of quinine 
in his valise ; and it is not too much to 
say that if deprived of chinchona bark we 
could not keep a European force in India, 
and even native troops and police would 
have to be withdrawn from various un- 
healthy stations at which they are now 
placed. Livingstone and other travellers 
in central Africa have celebrated the 
manifold virtues of quinine; and one of 
the most exciting incidents in the records 
of more recent travel is that of Schwein- 
furth, the great German explorer, in Af- 
rica, among the Monbuttos and Pigmies, 
when he lost almost the whole of his prop- 
erty by fire — scientific instruments among 
the rest. But the most important of all 
to him was his quinine, as he tells us; 
and how often he thought of it with 
regretful sorrow and with fear in the 
remarkable journey which, stripped of 
everything, he nevertheless persevered in, 
preserving his measurements and a knowl- 
edge of latitude by carefully pacing, 
and counting his paces as he walked. 
Thomas de Quincey, in his ** Confessions,” 
magnifying the merits of his favorite drug, 
opium, while as yet he had not felt its 
woes, speaks of ecstasies “ having become 
portable, and might be corked in a pint 
bottle ; happiness bought for a penny and 
carried in the waistcoat pocket, and peace 
of mind sent down by the mail coach.” 
So quinine enables us to say that health 
and joy in malarious Eastern latitudes 
may be carried about corked up in a little 
phial, and what proves a more powerful 
agency than an army of doctors in the 
corner of a knapsack. 

Strange it is that the chinchona trees — 
natives of the mountainous forests of 
South America—should be of such im- 
portance in the maintenance of our East- 
ern empire, in the opening up of interior 
Africa, and, indirectly, in the extension in 
these parts of civilization and Christianity 
Stranger still, however, that a plant whose 
rare virtues had been practically known 
for centuries (for doubtless the medicine- 
men of the ancient Indian tribes had 
found out that virtue was to be extracted 
from the chinchona bark) should have been 
left so long neglected, or but very partially 
applied to mitigate sufferings that had 
smitten down annually thousands on thou- 
sands of menand women. Mr. Markham, 
it is true, infers from the fact that no ref- 
erence is made to it by Yuca Garcilasso 
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nor by Acosta in the lists of Indian medi- 
cines that it was unknown in the time of 
the Incas, but the fact of its absence there 
might be accounted for in another way. 
Notwithstanding the great and perma- 
nent importance and interest of the sub- 
ject, we believe that few comparatively 
have followed the steps and stages by 
which this invaluable specific has been 
made more and more available, and we 
shall therefore try to re-tell clearly and 
concisely the leading facts in its history; 
since, so far as we are aware, they have 
till now lain practically buried in reports, 
in blue-books, and in big tomes, from 
which we shall carefully extract them. 


I. 


THE SEARCH FOR PLANTS, AND ATTEMPTS 
TO NATURALIZE THEM. 


In the year’ 1639 the wife of a Spanish 
viceroy of Peru returned to Europe from 
that country, and having been cured of 
fever by the use of a tree-bark, she was 
wise enough to bring some of it home, with 
the intention of distributing it among the 
sick on her husband’s estate and making it 
generally known throughout Europe. The 
bark powder was not unfitly called count- 
ess’s powder (Pulvis comitesse), and by 
this name it was long known to druggists 
in Europe. Mr. Markham tells us, in his 
memoir of her,* that the good deeds of 
the countess are even now remembered 
(and no wonder !) by the people of Chin- 
chon and Colemar in local tradition. No 
fewer than one hundred and forty-two spe- 
cies of the tree have been named after 
this beneficent lady, and their growth in 
an extending zone in the East will surely 
for ages keep her memory green. 

Jesuit missionaries who afterwards re- 
turned from South America also brought 
with them some supplies. The lady was 
the Countess of Chinchon, hence the sci- 
entific name chinchona; the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries gave to it the more popular name 
of “ Jesuits’ bark.” Quina was the native 
name of the bark, and this of course is the 
original of quinine, which has been re- 
tained for perhaps one-half of the medical 
preparations from the bark. Little or 
nothing was, however, scientifically known 
of the tree which produced the bark till 
1739 —a whole century after its first intro- 
duction into Europe. La Condamine and 
Jussieu, who were then on an exploring 
expedition in South America, after not a 
little trial, obtained plants, with a view to 


* A Memoir of the Countessof Chinchon. By Clem- 
ents R. Markham. London: 1874. 





having them sent to the Jardin des Plantes 
in Paris. Unfortunately, the whole col- 
lection perished in a storm at sea, near 
the mouth of the river Amazon. Unfor- 
tunate it surely was, for fully another cen- 
tury passed before anything effective and 
practical was done to introduce or natu- 
ralize the tree in Europe, or in suitable 
climates in the eastern dependencies of 
England, from which supplies might be 
assured. And this notwithstanding the 
fact that the French chemists Pelletier 
and Caventon had, in 1820, developed true 
quinine from the bark. The first living 
chinchona trees ever seen in Europe were 
some ¢adisaya plants raised at the Jardin 
des Plantes in Paris from seeds collected 
by the well-known Frenchman, Dr. Wed- 
dell, in his first journey to Bolivia in 1846. 
Though, in 1835, Dr. Forbes Royle, then 
superintendent of the Botanical Garden at 
Seharunpore, had become thoroughly con- 
vinced of the possibility of the profitable 
culture of the chinchona tree in India, and 
had earnestly urged the government to 
make efforts to introduce the plants on the 
Khasia and Neilgherry Hills at that date, 
and afterwards in 1847, and again in 1853 
and 1856, nothing came of it, though Dr. 
Grant, the apothecary-general in Calcatta, 
had earnestly supported the proposal in 
1850. 

While all this was going on, however, 
some gentlemen interested had not been 
idle, and, though they went a warfare on 
their own charges, and had no definite 
connection with any government, they 
were anxious all that in them lay to aid 
governments, as will be seen. Mr. George 
Ledger, whose name will ever be honored 
in this relation, as indeed it is inseparably 
linked with one of the finer kinds of bark, 
which has been named after him, made 
an expedition in the valley of Santa Afia, 
department of Cuzco. Mr. Backhouse 
was his companion. The expedition 
wholly failed, and indeed had a fatal ter- 
mination. Mr. Backhouse was murdered 
by the Indians, the supplies were stolen, 
all the bark that had been collected with 
great labor was destroyed, as well as seeds 
and plants; some sixty pounds of gold 
dust were missing. Mr. Ledger escaped ; 
but he estimates his losses at some 
£1,500, and, that of his brother Arthur at 
£700. In1861 Mr. Ledger sent an expe- 
dition into the Bolivian wilds, with the 
double object of obtaining seeds and 
plants of the chinchona and alpacas of 
various kinds. This expedition was more 
successful; and in 1865 Mr. Ledger was 
enabled to present a portion of the seeds 
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and plants of some valuable species to the 
government of India and the government 
of the Netherlands. In the letter to Mr. 
J. E. Howard, from which we have already 
quoted, Mr. Ledger says: “ Surely, after 
the success attending the seeds sent in 
1865, the government of India and the 
government of the Netherlands should 
award me some compensation for the 
losses I sustained in the search.” Mr. 
Howard, remarking on this letter and 
other points, says, “ The superiority of 
Ledger’s cadisaya is beyond doubt.” 

In 1852 Dr. Falconer, then superinten- 
dent of the Botanical Gardens at Calcutta, 
urgently repeated the recommendation 
that had been so often made, and with 
more success. The court of directors of 
the East India Company were induced to 
procure and send out six plants of Chin- 
chona calisaya. Five of these precious 
trees reached Calcutta alive, and were at 
once placed in the Botanical Gardens. 
Here they received all possible care and 
attention, but they did not thrive. After 
a short time they were sent to the hill 
station of Darjeeling, where they all died 
in the ensuing winter. The first experi- 
ment in chinchona culture in India was 
therefore a disappointment — how deep a 
disappointment was only known to those, 
medical men and others, who realized fully 
what was at stake in the future. 

Meantime the Dutch, always alive to 
interests of this kind, awoke to the great 
importance of the chinchona culture, and, 
happily having a very suitable field for it 
in Java, they sent out the botanist Hass- 
karl to Peru, in 1852, to collect plants and 
seeds. He also encountered many diffi- 
culties and dangers in his wanderings, not 
a few of which arose from the jealousy of 
the native bark-gatherers — cascarilleros, 
as they are called — who managed to in- 
fect the whole people with the idea that 
their trade would be ruined if chinchona 
trees were allowed to leave the country. 

Some difference of opinion seems to 
exist regarding the results of M. Hass- 
karl’s etforts and explorations. On one 
side we are told that he had not any local 
knowledge of the wild regions where he 
travelled, neither had he any acquaintance 
with the language of the natives; that his 
avowed intention was chiefly to find seeds 
of calisaya, but that, unfortunately, he en- 
tered the chinchona zone at a point where 
neither that nor indeed any valuabie spe- 
cies grow; that he collected the seeds of 
the species he found, believing them to 
be true calisaya; that he did ultimately 
penetrate into a calisaya region, and re- 


mained in it a short time, but that he 
trusted too implicitly a native collector, 
who led him to believe that he was col- 
lecting the true calisaya when he was in 
fact gathering a worthless species, and 
that the twenty cases landed in Java did 
not contain one plant of any valuable va- 
riety of calisaya. 

On the other hand, the Dutch authori- 
ties have a very different account to give. 
They say that M. Hasskarl, though he 
did not know the Quichua language, had 
thoroughly learnt Spanish, and that his 
knowledge of botany and science was so 
great as to have rendered next to impos- 
sible some of the errors with which he is 
credited ; that he had lived for years in 
Java, and was accustomed to a tropical 
climate and to dealing with natives; that 
he did land in Java seventy-eight calisayas 
alive, with other valuable varieties ; and 
that, 2f he was deceived, the climate of 
Java, which is undoubtedly very favorable 
to the chinchonas, transformed them. 
But the same could hardly apply to Hol- 
land. In 1855 Weddell, the famous French 
traveller and botanist, we are told, paid a 
visit to the Botanical Gardens at Leyden, 
and saw there the calisaya plants which M. 
Hasskarl had sent from Sandia. As soon 
as he saw the young plants he exclaimed, 
“La vraie calisaya, rien que cela, il n’y a 
pas le moindre doute.” “In 1874,” Mr. 
Moens, of Java, says: “I sent a case of 
dried specimens of our chinchonas to that 
great quinologist, Mr. Howard. Amongst 
the specimens were some of the calisaya 
varieties, reared from seeds obtained from 
M. Hasskarl’s original plants. Mr. How- 
ard writes me about them: ‘ No. I may, 


/and indeed must, be a rather fine kind. 


No, 2 is a form of calisaya which I do 
not at present recognize. No. 4 resembles 
more my specimen of C. calisaya vera.’” 
It is thus certainly incorrect to say that 
M. Hasskarl’s mission was a failure as 
regards securing any specimen whatever 
of calisaya. But it is undoubtedly the 
fact that the cultivators, both in Java and 
Holland, had many difficulties at the out- 
set, and that their assiduity and persever- 
ance alone secured the good result in the 
end; and owing to the strenuous efforts 
of the cultivators there the undertaking 
has in Java become a success, commer- 
cially and otherwise. 

No further action worth noting was 
taken by the government of India till the 
year 1858, when, owing to influential rep- 
resentations, it was decided, with the 





sanction of the secretary of state for 
| India, that a competent collector should 
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be sent for a couple of years to South | and were not inclined to be intruded upon 


America, to explore the forests and to 
procure young plants and seeds of the 
best kinds. The necessity for such a 
measure had, as we have hinted, long 
been fully recognized by scientific and 
medical men, as it was well known that 
the collection of the bark in South Amer- 
ica was carried on in the most reckless 
and extravagant manner. Systematic reg- 
ulations for the working of the forest did 
not exist; each collector did what was 
right in his own eyes. Grave fears were 
therefore felt more and more lest the sup- 
plies of bark should become limited, or 
even cease for long periods. There was 
also the risk of the price of the bark be- 
ing at any moment raised to such a point 
as to restrict its use, and in fact put it 
altogether beyond the reach of the poor; 
chemistvy, unfortunately, not having yet 
discovered any efficient substitute. 

The choice of the Indian government 
fell on one who fully justified it. Mr. 
Clements Markham, who volunteered to 
direct the mission, was appointed. He 
knew Spanish well, and had some acquaint- 
ance with the Quichua tongue, and also 
possessed a fair knowledge of the coun- 
try. If not a professed botanist, he was a 
quick observer, and certainly gifted with 
discrimination of character, as the work 
done by those he had associated with him 
afterwards fully proved. With no little 
skill and forecast he organized a threefold 
expedition, the sections of which began 
their operations simultaneously in 1860, 
fully five years after the beginning of the 
Dutch experiment. Mr. Markham him- 
self undertook to collect seeds of the 
calisaya, or yellow-bark tree (the most val- 
uable of the chinchonas), in the forests 
of Bolivia and southern Peru, where alone 
itis to be found. He arranged that Mr. 
Pritchett should explore the grey-bark 
forests of Huanuco and Humalies, in cen- 
tral Peru, and that Messrs. Spruce and 
Cross should collect the seeds of the red- 
bark tree on the eastern slopes of Chim- 
borazo, in the territory of Ecuador. 

Mr. Markham applied himself to his 
perilous task with characteristic caution, 
tact, determination, and ardor. In addi- 
tion to difficulties from the nature of the 
country, and the lack of transport, he had 
to contend against the jealousies of the 
native collectors, whose spirit had already 
been aroused by the efforts of M. Hass- 
karl, and who regarded all enquiry and 
examination as an interference with their 
rights and vested interests. They regard- 
ed the trade in bark as their monopoly, 





under any pretence. And then plants are 
bulky, and need considerable space in 
packing if they are not to be injured or 
destroyed. When all this is borne in 
mind, some sense of the arduous nature 
of the task Mr. Markham had taken in 
hand will be realized. 

The cascarilleros, or bark-collectors, 
spend their whole lives in the woods, 
and have been known to lose themselves, 
and never again to be heard of. This 
gives some idea of the wildness and ex- 
tent of the quinine-producing forests of 
South America, which may be roughly 
said to lie in a belt stretching from 19° 
south latitude to 10° north, following the 
line of the Andes over an area of more 
than a thousand miles. They grow on the 
sides of the mountains, or in the ravines 
between the mountains. The scenery is 
described by travellers in that region as 
magnificent. The deep indigo of the sky, 
with the icy peaks of the Andes clearly 
defined against it, fills the higher portion 
of the picture; while below are narrow 
gorges, down which rush glittering cata- 
racts, and across which are hung slender 
bridges made of rope and twisted branches 
of trees. 

The paths down the sides of these gorges 
are very narrow and precipitous. Some- 
times a traveller riding on a mule down 
one of these ridges has one leg touching 
the side of the mountain while the other 
hangs over a precipice. 

The sides of the hills, even at very high 
altitudes, are covered with wild flowers, 
many of which have long been naturalized 
in England. A profusion of ferns forms 
a graceful background, and serves to show 
the brilliant coloring of the lupins, verbe- 
nas, calceolarias, fuchsias, and begonias, 
with which these hanging gardens abound. 
A large portion of the Andean region is 
capable of cultivation, and in ancient days 
there is no doubt that it was cultivated by 
the Incas to a great extent. 

The general calmness in the air of Peru 
contrasts strangely with the frequent dis- 
turbances of the earth. The Peruvians 
often say that in their country thunder 
comes from below. At Lima the slight 
shocks of earthquake which are felt daily 
are thought nothing of by the inhabitants. 
The whole ridge of the Cordilleras facing 
the Pacific is studded with volcanic peaks, 
and there are no fewer than twenty-four 
distinct volcanos in the range. 

In Humboldt’s “ Travels ” we read in- 
teresting accounts of this curious trans- 
Andean country. In his excursions 
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through the mountains he frequently had 
to cross vast chasms by native bridges. 
One of these he mentions particularly, 
which was formed of ropes manufactured 
from the fibrous roots of the Aguava 
Americana, only three or four inches in 
diameter. The weirdness and solitude of 
these regions are intensified by the song 
of a bird, which is ceaselessly heard but 
seldom seen, and which possesses a low, 
melancholy, wailing note of such an op- 
pressive character that it has been called 
alma perdida, or the “lost soul.” It is 
said that there have been cases of lonely 
bark-collectors who have been driven mad 
by its continual melancholy wailing. 

In this wild and trackless region Mr. 
Markham labored for many months, ex- 
posed to peril from wild beasts and also to 
the enmities of the native bark-gatherers, 
and groaning under the manifold difficul- 
ties of land transport. The collections he 
made at such risk and labor were exposed 
to so many trials that, unfortunately, much 
of the fruits of his courage and industry 
was lost; but enough came safely to hand 
to form the beginning of the great chin- 
chona plantations of India, of which we 
shall speak particularly under another 
head. Towards the end of 1860 cases 
with samples from Mr. Markham and his 


party began to arrive at Calcutta. 

On his return journey Mr. Markham, as 
was almost to be expected, found the jeal- 
ousy of the people aroused by rumors 
which had got abroad as to the nature of 


his mission, Toreturn along the road he 
came by would have simply ensured the 
destruction of his plants, and possibly in- 
volved injury to himself, so he had to 
resort to a stratagem. And surely never 
was such stratagem more fully justified 
by the nobility of the cause for which it 
was brought into play. Mr. Weir was 
sent back by the old route, and Mr. Mark- 
ham himself proceeded with the plants in 
a straight line towards the coast, through 
an unknown country, and without a guide. 
Let the reader for a moment pause and 
try to realize what this implied in a wild, 
mountainous, and in great measure road- 
less, region. Let him then think how hard 
it must have proved with only personal 
accompaniments. But Mr. Markham had 
his precious seeds and plants— bulky 
impedimenta — to carry with him. After 
much hardship he arrived at the town of 
Vilque, with his plants in good order. A 
few more marches brought him to the 
port of Yslay. But where his difficulties 
ought to have been ended, the worst and 
most trying were only begun. The cus- 
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tom-house authorities, having discovered 
what the plant-cases contained, would not 
allow them to be shipped without an order 
from the minister of finance. This Mr, 
Markham had himself to go to Lima to 
procure, leaving his plants behind him to 
the tender mercies of those not likely to 
lose a chance of injuring them, and fancy- 
ing they were doing their country, if not 
God, good service. We can well imagine 
what Mr. Markham’s feelings must have 
been on that needless and wearisome jour- 
ney, and amid the formalities and polite 
excuses of officials. All this caused a 
delay of three weeks; but Mr. Markham 
succeeded, by his tact and careful ex- 
planations. On June 24 the cases were at 
last embarked on board a steamer bound 
for Panama, but not before a scheme had 
been set on foot by some patriotic Boliv- 
ians to kill the plants by pouring hot water 
on them through holes to be bored in the 
cases. None of the more valuable chin- 
chona trees, and certainly none of the 
calisayas, can stand frost, but they can as 
little stand boiling water. Her Majesty’s 
steamer Vixen was at this moment lying 
idle at Callao, and could have taken the 
plants straight to Madras, with every 
chance of saving them alive. But it is 
hardly the style of the various departments 
of our public service to work hand in 
hand and eye to eye; and probably it 
would have been regarded as an infringe- 
ment of all the “traditions ” of the service 
that a ship of war should have been used 
not only to forward the arts of peace, but 
the arts of healing, by which men both of 
the navy and the army were to be so 
directly benefited. Truly, even in these 
days of advanced culture, organization, 
and perfection of machinery, it may still 
be said, “With how little wisdom the 
world is governed!” Instead of this 
being found possible, Mr. Markham was 
compelled by his orders to take his plants 
to India, v7@ Panama, England, the Medi- 
terranean, and the Red Sea, and thus 
expose them to transhipments and altera- 
tions of temperature which ultimately 
killed them all. Whether they died from 
hot water or from exposure to frost, the 
result was the same — but most likely they 
died from the latter; for against malice, 
up to a certain point, watchfulness will 
suffice to guard you, but against stupidity, 
in high places as in low, scarce any amount 
of care or caution, of heroism, devotion, 
and self-sacrifice will suffice, as Schiller 
so well put it—so well, indeed, that 
Heine plagiarized the idea without ac- 
knowledgment, — 
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Gegen Dummheit die Gétter selbst kampfen 
vergebens, — 

“ Against stupidi ty the gods themselves 

struggle in vain.’ 

While Mr. Markham had been thus 
fighting hopelessly against awfu! odds, 
Mr. Pritchett was collecting seeds and 
plants of the chinchona species producing 
grey bark in the forests near Huanuco, in 
the northern part of the same territory, 
and was successful in bringing to Lima in 
the month of August a collection of seeds 
and half a mule-load of young plants of 
three species — micrantha, Peruviana, 
and xitida. 

Mr. Spruce, six months before Mr. 
Markham had sailed from England, had 
left his home in the Quitonian Andes, and 
had fixed on Simon as the most suitable 
headquarters. He had made a good col- 
lection, and. had arranged to go to Loxa, 
south of the Ecuador territory, to pro- 
cure seeds of the pale, or crown, bark. 
This arrangement, unfortunately, was 
frustrated through Mr. Spruce’s serious 
illness. But, in July, 1860, Mr. Spruce 
was joined at Simon by Mr. Cross, who 
had been sent out from England with 
Wardian cases to receive such plants as 
might be secured. Here the work was 
carried on vigorously and successfully. 
Mr. Cross established a nursery at Simon, 
and there put in a number of cuttings 
of the red-bark tree. Mr. Spruce now 
searched for seeds. Mr. Cross ultimately 
succeeded in taking his cuttings safely to 
India, while Mr. Spruce’s seeds were sent 
to India by post. It is from the results 
of these journeys mainly, if not entirely, 
that our plantations in certain parts of 
India and Ceylon have been made; and, 
if the immediate fruits of these perilous 
journeys and labors did not appear ade- 
quate, we must all surely feel grateful that 
by care and scientific treatment the tree 
has now been brought to such health and 
productiveness at various points in our 
dominions, 


II. 


NATURE AND HABITS OF CHINCHONA 
TREES. 

THE genus Chinchona inclues as many 
as thirty-six species, but only about a 
dozen of these are found available for 
yield for medical purposes. 

The following are the more prominent; 
their scientific and popular names are set 
side by side: — 

Crown bark = Chinchona officinalis, and | 
varieties. 
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Red bark = Succirubra. * 


Yellow bark = Cadisaya, and varieties. 
Grey bark 


= Nitida, micrantha, etc. 


The Loxa crown bark, the Cortex chin- 
chone pallide of pharmacy, which was 
the first bark brought to Europe in the 
seventeenth century, is now fallen into 
disrepute, most probably owing to its hav- 
ing being collected from a very young 
wood. Study of the habits of the tree, 
and methods of improved treatment grad- 
ually attained, have done much to bring 
into view species which at first were not 
held in great favor; and the efforts and 
experiments of the Dutch in this direction, 
both in Java and at home, must be grate- 
fully recognized in regarding the broad 
result. 

The tree itself is a beautiful object, as 
any one may see by a glance at the photo- 
graphs of sections of plantations given in 
Mr. Howard’s elaborate and valuable 
“Quinology of the East Indian Planta- 
tions.” It has a delicate small flower in 
close clusters, and at certain seasons its 
fragrance fills the air for a considerable 
distance. The teaf-forms vary consider- 
ably in the different species, from a form 
approaching to heart-shaped to a purely 
lance-headed figure, as the name /ancz- 
folia, applied to one variety, may be taken 
to indicate. This is, perhaps, the most 
elegant of the whole —its lines are so 
delicate, tapering softly at once towards 
the point and towards the stalk ; while the 
leaf of C. officinalis and C. grandiflora 
more inclines to something of a trowel 
shape. The succirubra, or red-bark tree, 
is more of an umbrella shape than the 
others, and the aspect of the leaf more 
that of our plane-tree. Some of the trees 
are more marked as the yielders of pure 
quinine, others of all the alkaloids in a 
mixed state. Science, too, while it has 
made us more and more acquainted with 
the peculiar habits and needs of the tree, 
has done not a little to render its own 
classifications inexact, since hybridization 
has been found of the greatest value. Mr. 
Howard presents in his “Quinology” 
most careful analyses of the different 
barks; but he admits that, “owing to 
hybridization and other causes, the at- 
tempts to classify barks according to a too 
precise system ... would certainly end 
in confusion.” 

The medicinal virtues of the bark de- 
pend on the presence of one or more of four 
| alkaloids — quinine, quinidine, chincho- 
nine, and chinchonidine. All of these have 
been subjected to rigorous trial, and found 
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nearly equal as regards their value in the 
treatment of malarial fever and allied dis- 
eases. The alkaloids do not exist in a 
free state in the bark, but in combination 
with tannin, such as is found in oak bark 
and other barks, and extensively used in 
the process of tanning leather. All the 
four alkaloids are found present in most 
species of the bark ; but some varieties of 
the tree contain a much greater proportion 
of alkaloids than others, and some are 
more remarkable than others for produc- 
ing a much greater proportion of one 
particular form of alkaloid. Chinchona 
succirubra, we learn, yields far the largest 
amount of alkaloids as a whole, but Chzz- 
chona officinalis and Chinchona calisaya 
yield the largest percentages of quinine. 
The young trees —that is, trees prior to 
their sixth or seventh year— contain but 
a small proportion of the alkaloids, which, 
moreover, is present in them in almost un- 
crystallizable form. They are, therefore, 
of little commercial value. Experience in 
India year by year has gone to show that 
this holds true of all the species, and most 
true of the most valuable species in a 
quinine-producing light. Even up to the 
eight or ninth year the active principles 
continue to increase in quantity and to 
improve in quality. No doubt much has 
been lost in former years through lack of 
knowledge of this fact, for much young 
bark was cut down too early, with the 
result of weakening the producing power 
of whole piantations permanently later. 
This the quinological gardeners will avoid 
in the future, of course, with no end of 
gain, though with much deferred return of 
outlay. It will thus be seen that the chin- 
chona-planter cannot expect any return of 
money invested for the long period of 
eight years. This fact must always place 
the chinchona industry at a great disad- 
vantage. The culture of tea and coffee 
begins to be remunerative at much earlier 
stages, and is, therefore, more likely to 
find favor with capitalists. But we should 
not omit to say that some of the elements 
of success in treatment are even yet not 
wholly known, and further acquaintance 
with the subject may remove some of 
these difficulties. Facts are grasped and 
made familiar, somewhat to the disadvan- 
tage of chinchona with planters, while it 
is not always as distinctly grasped that 
we are still in the dark on some vital 
points. For example, barks of one dis- 
trict are sometimes devoid of quinine, 
while those of the same species from a 
neighboring locality may yield 34 to 44 per 
cent. of sulphate of quinine. This seems 





at first sight a small proportion ; but even 
the flat calisaya bark, which is the favor- 
ite, and is most often offered in the drug 
trade for pharmaceutical purposes, con- 
tains generally only from 5 to 6 per cent. 
of quinine. The thick flat red bark con- 
tains only 3 to 4 per cent. of alkaloids, and 
with a large proportion of coloring matter. 
The quill red bark of the Indian planta- 
tions is a fair drug, some of it yielding 5 to 
ro per cent. of alkaloids, more than a third 
of which is quinine, a fourth chinchoni- 
dine, and the remainder chinchonine and 
quinidine. The Pitayo bark is very val- 
uable; it is the chief source of quinidine. 

In their native habitat the chinchona 
trees all grow at a height of from twenty- 
five hundred to nine thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and in an equable but 
comparatively cool climate. High tem- 
perature, we learn, favors the formation 
of chinchonidine, and diminishes that of 
quinine. Deprivation of light favors the 
increase of the total amount of alkaloids 
in a bark. Mr. Broughton, the moment 
he guessed at this law, made a very beau- 
tiful experiment. He covered the stem of 
a chinchona tree with a shield of tinned 
plate, and the stem of another with black 
cloth ; his object being to keep the bark in 
darkness, without impeding the free access 
of air or protecting it from the heating in- 
fluence of the sun’s rays. The results 
were that, after ten months’ protection in 
this way, the amount of the total alkaloids 
was increased about 2.8 per cent. in each 
case; and Mr. MclIvor’s experiments in 
the same direction have conclusively 
proved that the bark renewed under moss 
contains a larger amount of total and 
crystallizable alkaloids than ordinary bark. 
This has given rise to the now widely ac- 
cepted “‘mossing” system, of which we 
shall speak in detail under the next head. 

Luckily for the multiplication of the 
plants, the most valuable species of chin- 
chona are with strict care and attention 
easily developed from cuttings. This is 
especially true of Chinchona calisaya and 
Chinchona succirubra, both fruitful in qui- 
nine, and under due adjustment of heat, 
light, and moisture they can in this re- 
spect be depended on. Stock-plants are 
therefore established, from which cuttings 
can be taken. 

The quality of which Dr. Lindley 
speaks in the following passage is thus 
found powerfully present in the chincho- 
nas. “It is known,” he says, “that plants 
possess some quality analogous to animal 
irritability, to which, for want of a better, 
the name of excitability has been given. 
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In proportion to the amount of excitability 
in a given plant is the power which its 
cuttings possess of striking. The great 
promoter of vegetable excitability is heat. 
Therefore, the more heat a given plant has 
been exposed to within certain limits, the 
more readily its cuttings strike root. The 
young wood,” he says, “of trees growing 
in the open air will not do for cuttings; 
and yet if those same trees are forced in a 
hot-house, their cuttings are almost sure 
to succeed.” 

In all other parts of the tree the amount 
of alkaloids is insignificant compared with 
the bark, as that is really the only place of 
deposit of the alkaloids from the sap; and 
the fact of this deposit is mainly due, ac- 
cording to the great German chemist, 
Herr Fliickiger, to a peculiarity in the for- 
mation of the Zzber. Some species of the 
trees differ from others in respect of their 
habitat in relation to quinine-producing 
capability. Crown barks are adapted to a 
higher elevation, and red to a lower, as in 
their native habitat. For some members 
of the calisaya family a great elevation is 
essential. Some of these, planted at an 
elevation of seventy-three hundred feet 
above the sea, seem to have adopted a 
more luxurious habit than some at lower 
elevations. Mr. Howard, indeed, declares 
it a useless attempt to cultivate these 
trees below four thousand feet above the 
sea-level. The officinalis species, which 
stands high for its yield, is also one of the 
most hardy; and a peculiar observation 
has been made on this species, —in the 
third generation a sort of atavism is to 
be noticed, the produce having returned 
almost exactly to the first, and having in 
the Neilgherries of India rather surpassed 
the quantity of alkaloid yielded by the 
first, generation on the mountains of Uri- 
tusinga, its native habitat. M. Frécul,a 
French chemist, discovered that, when 
isolated, each of the two fundamental parts 
of the branch may give rise to the pro- 
duction of either wood or bark. And 
certainly one of the most instructive and 
interesting of the very beautiful and care- 
fully executed colored illustrations in Mr. 
Howard’s book of the various barks is 
that of the third crop of renewed bark 
and its junction with the old bark. 


III. 
CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 


WE have already done something to 
recount the difficulties and perils which 
were encountered in exploring the remote 
mountain forests of Ecuador, Huanuco, 





and Caravaya; we now come to speak 
specially of the methods resorted to, and 
the various means used, for the successful 
naturalization and culture of the tree in 
India. The Neilgherry Hills in the Ma- 
dras presidency were selected as the most 
suitable locality for the first experiments. 
These hills, most readers will remember, 
lie between the eleventh and twelfth par- 
allels of north latitude, and run out in an 
eastern direction from the plains of Coim- 
batore from the chain of the Western 
Ghauts, and may be regarded as a gigantic 
spur of that vastrange. The crest of the 
Neilgherries is not by any means a flat 
plateau. It consists rather of a series of 
green undulating hills, with ravines here 
and there, usually very well wooded and 
well watered. The elevation of this upper 
region ranges from six to seven thousand 
feet above the sea-level, and enjoys a cli- 
mate cool and exhilarating. ‘The ther- 
mometer ranges from about 42° to a little 
under 70°. Inthe central portion of the 
plateau the rainfall, as we learn, averages 
about sixty inches, but on the western 
side it is heavier, and the air, during a 
great portion of the year, is constantly 
moist. The soil is very fertile, and abun- 
dantly produces European fruits, cereals, 
and vegetables, as well as tea and coffee. 
In selecting sites for chinchona planta- 
tions, due attention was paid to the re- 
quirements of the plants in the matter of 
elevation — the facts as to different needs 
in this respect in different species being 
as we have already noted. Two localities 
were accordingly chosen—one a little 
under eight thousand feet, on Dodabetta, 
near Ootacamund, and another at an ele- 
vation under six thousand feet, at a place 
called Neddiwattum, on the north western 
side of the range. The Dodabetta site 
was set apart for the growth of the crown 
barks, while that at Neddiwattum was de- 
voted to the red, yellow, and grey barks. 
The chinchona plants and seeds as they 
arrived from South America were placed 
in the hands of Mr. MclIvor, the superin- 
tendent of the Neilgherry Botanical Gar- 
dens. As it was felt advisable to multiply 
the chinchonas quickly, both practical 
plans of propagation were had recourse 
to, — by seed and by cuttings. By great 
care and skill not only were the planta- 
tions at Dodabetta and Neddiwattum rap- 
idly stocked, but others were before long 
opened at Pykarah and Mailkhoondah. 
Private individuals also entered the field 
about the same time, and chichona-plant- 
ing was for some years regarded as a 
most promising investment. But the spe- 
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cial risks and the slowness of return, which 
we have already referred to, led to most of 
them abandoning it. 

Meanwhile the government, slow to 
move, but fortunately also slow to retreat 
from a scheme once set in motion, deter- 
mined to carry the work to a successful 
issue. The results have been satisfactory 
beyond the most sanguine expectations. 
At the close of the official year 1872-3 
there were 1,170,029 chinchona trees of 
various ages on the government estates, 
covering an area of 1,222 acres, on which 
the expenditure up to that date had beena 
little under £65,000. This gives a mean 
cost of about £53 per acre, and against 
this, of course, has to be set the value of 
bark utilized in India for the manufacture 
of alkaloids, and of consignments sold in 
London. During the period which has 
elapsed since that stock-taking, progress 
has been equally steady and wonderful. 
There are now several million trees in 
culture. 

In spite of the ascertained drawback in 
chinchona culture as regards speedy com- 
mercial result, it needs to be stated, with 
all emphasis, that some gentlemen, whose 
names deserve to be held in honor, did not 
fail bravely to face loss of time and for- 
tune in their efforts to naturalize the 
plants in various parts of India. Among 
these Colonel Nassau Lees stands promi- 
nent. In his plantations in the Kangra 
Valley chinchona had an extended and 
patient trial. Colonel Lees threw much 
spirit into his efforts to introduce the 
plant. From Java, Ceylon, and the Neil- 
gherries he provided himself with seeds or 
seedlings of all the leading species; and 
he imported from Scotland a trained gar- 
dener to superintend the cultivation. He 
was also supplied by Mr. Markham with 
seeds of C. Pitayensis, a species which 
thrives well at high altitudes on the An- 
des, and which it was hoped would thrive 
in the comparatively severe climate of the 
Kangra Valley. For some time the pros- 
pects of success seemed moderately hope- 
ful, but ultimately the majority of the 
plants succumbed to frost. The results 
were almost identical in the north-west 
provinces, 


IV. 


METHODS OF BARKING AND PREPARA- 
TION IN INDIA. 


By scientific men, and those who had, 
at an early stage, interested themselves in 
chinchona culture, it had for years been 
strongly felt that the extraordinary reck- 


lessness of the Peruvian bark collectors 
must eventually greatly lessen the supply 
to be obtained. Indeed, it was seen, as 
we have already said, that there was a 
great risk that at any moment the price 
might suddenly be raised to such a point 
as would render quinine beyond the reach 
of the great mass of the poor, mcre par- 
ticularly in certain parts of India, where it 
is almost essential to life. The Peruvian 
bark-hunters thought only of present gain, 
and cared nothing for the future. They, 
therefore, stripped the trees standing ; and 
the consequence was that, as soon as they 
were deprived of their bark, they were 
attacked by myriads of insects, which pen- 
etrated the stems and soon killed the trees, 
Their practice, therefore, involved the de- 
struction of each tree felled for its bark, 
and no measures were ever taken by the 
owners of either public or private forests 
to secure supplies by any conservancy or 
re-planting. When the cascarilleros came 
upon a tree which had accidentally been 
thrown down, so great was their careless- 
ness that they would actually strip the 
upper side of its bark, and then, rather 
than take the trouble to turn over the 
trunk, they would leave it to rot in the 
ground, and pass on to supplies which 
they could procure with even less exer- 
tion. Under this method it was inevitable 
that the area of supply would, in course 
of time, at the best, become narrowed. 

In this they had ceased to follow the 
good example set them by the Jesuits; 
and it should be said, in fairness, that so 
long as the Jesuits had influence and 
power, wise consideration was paid to 
conserving the trees. The Jesuits even 
enlisted superstition on their behalf in 
this matter. Mr. Ledger, whcse acquaint- 
ance with the Peruvian chinchona forests 
is very intimate, and who on various visits 
dwelt for long periods in the country, 
closely studying the people as well as its 
botany, natural history, and trade, in a 
letter to Mr. J. E. Howard, writes : — 

“Whenever bark trees were cut down 
or ‘stripped’ not a particle of the smallest 
branch was lost. Moreover, they imposed 
the moral obligation, appealing to the su- 
perstition of the Indians, thereby com- 
pelling the cascarilleros, or ‘cutters,’ to 
plant five cuttings in the shape of a cross 
for every tree destroyed. I have repeat- 
edly seen these plantations ; always, when 
passing them, my Indians would go down 
on their knees, hat in hand, cross them- 
selves, and say a prayer for the souls of 
the duenos padres.” 





The consumption of bark in Europe 
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and the East went on steadily increasing, 
and, as a natural result, prices rose, and 
fears even began to be entertained that 
the supply would ultimately fail altogether. 
This was the fear, involving so much to 
the whole world, which formed the spur 
that impelled the noble men, whose doings 
and sufferings we have very faintly out- 
lined, to secure, at all hazards, seeds and 
plants from which, in favorable soil and 
climate, a supply might be insured inde- 
pendently of the native region of the tree. 
The same consideration weighed with the 
cultivators in India, who soon, by thought 
and experiment, discovered more econom- 
ical and scientific methods of barking and 
after-manufacture. 

At first the method employed in India 
for barking was to cut down the tree very 
near the ground, precisely as is done inash 
or withy coppices in England. If this was 
carefully done, a rapid growth of young 
wood immediately sprang up, and in the 
course of five or six years the saplings 
were ready to be felled again. This was 
called coppicing, and may still be found 
advisable and practised where, as Dr. 
Bidie, a good authority, has said, firewood 
is a desideratum; but Mr. Howard very 
decidedly declares against coppicing in 
ordinary circumstances, 

Another method, more economical and 
more efficient in every respect, is now in 
use. This method permits the bark to be 
removed periodically without cutting down 
the tree; and, indeed, by a very simple 
device, draws precisely the chemical ele- 
ments that are wanted more liberally into 
the bark. This is the “ mossing process,” 
and we are sure that our readers will be 
interested in the account of a method so 
simple and so admirably calculated to se- 
cure the end sought by very slight means. 
Though we have not ourselves seen it, 
our account is drawn from varied reliable 
sources. Mr. Mclvor, with whom the 
idea originated, tells us that in this, as in 
so many other beautiful processes of cul- 
ture, man only follows a hint of nature. 
His idea of artificially applying moss to 
the bark of chinchona plants originated in 
the fact that the best chinchona bark of 
commerce is invariably overgrown with 
moss (or lichen). 

About a year or eighteen months before 
the bark is ready for removal, the trunk 
of the tree is covered with a thick layer of 
common tree moss, collected in the neigh- 
boring forests. It is fixed in position 
with twisted bark till it grows and becomes 
attached by natural adhesion to the tree. 
When the eighteen months have expired, 
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the bark is then removed. The workers 
are divided into gangs of five men each — 
two “barkers,” two “ mossers,” and a man 
to split and roll up bark into balls. The 
first operation is the removal of the cov- 
ering of moss, which is very carefully 
treated, with the view of being used again. 
The barkers then with their pruning- 
knives remove the bark in longitudinal 
strips, from 2 to 24 inches wide, and from 
a point as high up as they can conven- 
iently reach. Between every two of these 
strips a portion of bark of the same width 
is left to carry on the circulation, etc., as 
the tree would die if completely denuded 
of so large a portion of its protective cov- 
ering. When the bark has been removed, 
it is found that the surface of the wood is 
covered with a gelatinous-like substance, 
the cambium of botanists. This consists 
of young cells, from which future addi- 
tions to the bark and wood are derived. 

The greatest care is taken to avoid in- 
flicting any injury on this, as it is found 
that a denuded surface is very slowly and 
imperfectly renewed. When carefully 
preserved, however, the gaps in the bark 
are perfectly filled up. 

As soon as the “ barkers ” have finished 
their task, the “mossers” begin their 
work. This consists in re-applying a 
thick covering of moist moss to the trunk, 
which afterwards is carefully and contin- 
ually kept moist. 

A good authority has given this account 
of the process : — 

“ At certain seasons of the year the bark 
can be separated from the tree with great 
ease. Itis accomplished in this way: A 
laborer proceeds to a tree, and, reaching 
up as far as he can, makes a horizontal 
incision of the required width. From 
either end of this incision he runs a ver- 

al incision to the ground. Then, care- 

ully raising with his knife the bark at the 
horizontal incision until he can seize it 
with his fingers, he strips off the bark to 
the ground and cuts it off. The strip of 
bark then presents the appearance of a 
ribbon more or less long. Supposing the 
tree to be of 28 inches in circumference, 
the laborer will take nine of the above rib- 
bons, each 1} inches wide. He will thus 
leave, after the tree has been stripped, 
other nine ribbons still adhering to the 
tree, each somewhat broader than the 
stripped ribbon, and at intervals apart oc- 
cupied by the spaces to which the stripped 
ribbons had adhered. As soon as he has 
removed his strips, the laborer will pro- 
ceed to moss the trunk all round, tying on 
the moss with some fibre ; the decorticated 
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intervals will thus be excluded from light 
and air, and this is one of the capital 
points in the system. The mere exclu- 
sion of light and air from a stem partially 
bared acts in two ways: it enables the 
healing process to be rapidly set up, in 
the same way as plaster does in the case 
of a wound in an animal organism; and it 
has the further curious effect —it in- 
creases the secretion of quinine in the 
bark renewed under its protection. At 
the end of six months or more, the bands 
of bark left untouched at the first strip- 
ping are removed, and the intervals they 
occupied on the trunk are mossed. At 
the end of twenty months, on an average, 
the spaces occupied by the ribbons orig- 
indally taken off are found to be covered 
with renewed bark much thicker than the 
natural bark of the same age, and this 
renewed bark can be removed, and a fresh 
renewal again be fostered by the moss.” 

On being taken from the trees the bark 
is laid to dry in rough sheds fitted up with 
open shelves made of split bamboo. 
These sheds are erected in any convenient 
place near the spot where the trees are 
being cut. When the bark has dried as 
far as is possible without artificial heat, it 
is carried off to the drying-house — a ma- 
sonry building (near the factory) fitted up 
with shelving, and supplied with arrange- 
ments for keeping charcoal fires lit. If 
the drying-house be left well closed, the 
bark is speedily and thoroughly dried, 
without being exposed to a temperature 
high enough to affect its chemical consti- 
tution. When well dried, it can be stored 
without danger of deterioration. 


V. 
PREPARATION OF ALKALOIDS, ETC. 


THE most improved and widely accepted 
method of manufacturing the chinchona 
alkaloids consists in precipitating the alka- 
loids in an insoluble state, and subse- 
quently separating them from the mass of 
impurities with which they are mixed, by 
solution in alcohol. Mr. Broughton thus 
describes the process adopted by him and 
followed with the greatest success : — 

“The bark in long strips, exactly as 
taken from the tree, is placed in a copper 
pan, with 14 per cent. of sulphuric acid 
for trunk bark, and about 1 per cent. or 
less for Jrunings, and a quantity of water 
that has already been used for the fourth 
extraction of nearly-spent bark, and is 
boiled for an hour. The liquid and bark 
are then separated by strong pressure in 
a screw press, the former falling in a 





wooden vat placed underneath. The 
squeezed and nearly dry bark is again 
boiled with liquid that has been used for 
a third boiling of other bark, and another 
4 per cent. of acid is added. After an 
hour’s boiling, it is again squeezed. Itis 
then boiled with a liquid that has come 
off nearly-spent bark, again squeezed, and 
finally boiled with water. During these 
four boilings the bark, after each squeez- 
ing, diminishes greatly in bulk and be- 
comes almost pulp, so that it occupies far 
less room in a pan at the third boiling 
than it did at first. The order in which 
the several liquids used in extraction are 
employed depends on the qualities of bark 
under manufacture; but it is so arranged 
as to obtain finally a liquid containing as 
much alkaloid as possible in solution, and 
also that as far as possible the bark should 
be exhausted of alkaloid. The liquid is 
now evaporated to about one-sixth of its 
bulk, and allowed to cool. It is then 
decomposed by neutralization with lime, 
which precipitates the alkaloids, decom- 
posing the quino-tannates and sulphates 
with formation of insoluble lime salts. 
The powdered lime precipitate is then 
packed in an ingenious inverted cone-like 
vessel with a receiving vessel below it. 
Alcohol is poured on till, by passing 
through the precipitate, the lower vessel 
is about one-third full. A fire is kept up 
to a certain heat under the lower vessel. 
By the skilful use of copper condensers, 
etc., the vapor rises and becomes liquid; 
and this process is kept up till a small 
amount of alcohol, by constant circulation, 
has dissolved the whole of the chinchona 
basis, without any waste of spirit or alka- 
loid.” 


AMORPHOUS QUININE, ETC. 

THE chinchona industry in India was 
instituted with the avowed object of pro- 
viding at a cheap rate an abundant supply 
of a remedy for fever, the great scourge of 
the people of India. So far, this object has 
been attained. So long ago as 1859 the 
quinologist sent to the Medical Depart- 
ment of Madras, for trial in hospitals, a 
preparation of the plantation barks, which 
has since been known locally as amor- 
phous quinine. This name is not very 
appropriate, as the substance so desig- 
nated does not consist of quinine only, 
but contains the several alkaloids in the 
exact proportions in which they occur nat- 
urally in the bark. The term mixed or 
amorphous alkaloids would, therefore, 
have more properly indicated the chemical 
character of the preparation, but the other 
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was adopted in deference to the prejudices | a source of profit, but only a means of 


of the native population, as they were, to 
some extent, already familiar with the 
properties of quinine. 

The substance known as amorphous 
quinine is prepared by a very simple proc- 
ess, is supplied at a moderate cost, and 
furnishes the active principles of the bark 
in a state of sufficient purity for all ordi- 
nary medical purposes. As furnished to 
the hospitals the preparation is a greyish 
powder with a bitter taste, really insoluble 
in water, but rendered quite soluble by 
the addition of a little acid. With the 
view of thoroughly testing its power as a 
febrifuge, supplies of it have from time to 
time been sent to civil hospitals in the most 
feverish districts of the country, and the 
results have invariably been highly grati- 
fying. It is not for a moment asserted 
that it is quite equal to the European- 
made crystallized preparations of the alka- 
loids, but then the cost of the latter has 
hitherto been such as to place them quite 
beyond the reach of the lower classes of 
the population of India. 

And quite recently a great step has beea 
made, as we believe, in the extraction 
from the bark by the heads of the planta- 
tions at Sikkim. At first the succirubras, 
or red-bark trees, were planted there al- 
most exclusively, but of late years these 
have given place to calisaya, to the extent 
of about a million trees, as it was found 
that, though the red bark contained a com- 
paratively small portion of quinine, with 
large proportions of chinchonidine and 
chinchonine, it was more difficult to ex- 
tract the alkaloids from it; and that the 
yellow bark, or calisaya, could be more 
economically dealt with in this respect, 
and dealt with on the spot, instead af 
being sent away. Experiment in the 
hands of Dr. King and Mr. Gammie, the 
superintendent there, has led to the dis- 
covery ofa process of extraction by means 
of stirring the powdered bark in a fluid 
which contains fusel oil and kerosene oil, 
with a small proportion of caustic soda or 
lime, when either sulphate of quinine or 
chinchona febrifuge can be obtained by 
varying the after-process. This promises 
to be one of the greatest steps in the de- 
velopment of a cheap and steady supply 
of the chinchona alkaloids which has yet 
been made, and we can only wish it suc- 
cess and general application. 

So far, then, the benevolent object for 
which the chinchonas were introduced has 
been attained —a benevolent object, for 





the government of India has always repu- 
diated the idea of wishing to make quinine | 


obtaining for its subjects a full and cheap 
supply of a valued specific. There are 
now several million trees growing luxuri- 
antly on the government estates, and a 
process is in operation by which a cheap 
and efficient preparation of the bark may 
be supplied to the fever-stricken masses. 
It may safely be said that at least sixty 
per cent. of the deaths once resulting from 
fever in India are now prevented by the 
extensive use of this valuable febrifuge. 
ALEX. H. JApPP. 


From ‘The Economist. 
THE INCREASE IN WHEAT-GROWING. 


By the preliminary statement issued by 
the Agricultural Department of the Privy 
Council in August last, the country knew 
that the present year had seen a distinct 
check to the long series of annual de- 
creases of our wheat-growing area which 
have been so prominent, and, to some peo- 
ple, so disquieting a feature of our agri- 
cultural position. We are now enabled, 
by the appearance of the complete volume 
of agricultural returns, to see where it is 
the reaction has been most conspicuous. 
It must be both instructive and interesting 
to compare the dimensions, and trace the 
geographical distribution, of the recent 
increase. 

First of all, however, let it be noted that 
only misconception and error would at- 
tend the assumption that the important 
change, which is really little short of 12 
per cent. on the area of the United King- 
dom as a whole, although it is but Io per 
cent. in England, properly so called, means 
or heralds a complete reversal of opinion 
and belief in the mind of the farmer. 
One must not conclude on these figures 
alone that so much more wheat was sown 
in the autumn of 1887, because farmers 
one and all concluded that prices had 
finally touched bottom, and that wheat- 
growing again promised fair remuneration 
to the English cultivator. The position 
of matters at seed-time is always a potent 
factor, though one occasionally overlooked 
by those who do not read between the 
lines. Full discount must be allowed, 
therefore, to the influence of a root-crop 
failure, which left land clear for sowing at 
an early date, and for the consequence of 
an unusually good seed-time. Nor can 
we doubt that some part of the 280,700 
acres of additional wheat land accounted 
for this season was planted with this par 
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ticular cereal under the stimulating influ- 
ence of the abundant crop of 1887 and the 
new-found factor of added value to the 
wheat crop in the largely augmented price 
obtainable for straw. 

Admitting all these considerations, there 
is nevertheless something phenomenal in 
the extent of the change now visible, and 
not the less so when we see.it is apparent 
in every single county of England, more 
notable in Wales than in England, more 
notable still in Scotland, and most notable 
of all in Ireland. 

At the end of 1887 the record of wheat- 
growing in the decade left us with almost 
exactly one million acres less than we had 
in 1878, or 2,388,000 acres against 3,382,- 
ooo acres. Had the decline been abso- 
lutely continuous and regularly propor- 
tioned between year and year, which, how- 
ever, was not the case, we should have 
lost just 100,000 acres of wheat per annum. 


THE INCREASE IN WHEAT-GROWING. 





Checks no doubt to the downward course 
appeared in 1880, 1882, and 1884, balanced 
by far larger drops in the intervening sea- 
sons. But it is at all events certain that 
no combination of autumnal facilities, or 
reviving hopes, has ever before, since the 
notable decline of wheat-growing began, 
led to such a reaction as the addition of 
281,000 acres to the area of this crop in 
1888. 

Confining attention simply to the change 
between 1887 and 1888, the very different 
ratio in which different parts of the coun- 
try has contributed to this large increase 
may be made to appear by collecting from 
the general statements of the returns the 
acreage into groups. Taking first the 
four produce areas into which it is now 
usual to divide England, and then sepa- 
rately distinguishing the other great divi- 
sions of the United Kingdom, the increase 
was thus distributed : — 





























Wheat Wheat 
Produce Districts or Divisions of England. | Acreage, Acreage, Increase. | Increase. 
1888, 1887. | 
| Acres. Acres. Acres. Per Cent 
I. — Eastern and North-Eastern Counties 1,021,554 951,532 70,022 73 
II. —South-Eastern and East Midland Coun- 
ties . ‘ ‘ , ; ‘ ‘ 623,080 558,044 | 65,036 | 11°7 
III. — West Midland and South-Western Coun- | 
ties . ; i ‘ ‘ ‘ - | 503,338 463,090 40,248 8°7 
IV. —Northern and North-Western Counties . | 270,702 224,914 45,798 20°4 
England . | 2,418,674 | 2,197,580 | 221,094 10°! 
Wales =a 6,828 69,407 7,421 | 10°7 
Scotland - | 68,735 | 50,337 | 18,308 | 36-4 
Great Britain - | 2,564,237 | 2,317,324 | 246,913 10°7 
Ireland. ° : , ‘ ‘ ‘ 99,426 66,222 33,204 | 50°1 
United Kingdom (including Islands) . 2,663,226 | 2,387,518 | 280,708 11°8 
Here we see that in Ireland there has| 20:4 per cent. of increase. When the 


been a growth of area of no less than 50 
per cent., and in Scotland more than 36 
per cent. No doubt the entire area of 
wheat in these countries is small, but 
both figures are worth noting, for Ireland 
has thus added 33,000 acres, and Scotland 
18,400 to her wheat area intwelve months. 

Wales, with an addition of 7,400 acres, 
comes next, but in this case the advance 
is far less marked than in certain of the 
English districts, what is called the north- 
ern and north-western produce area show- 
ing nearly 46,000 acres more wheat, or 





matter is more narrowly looked at, still 
more striking varieties of advance appear 
as between county and county. 

Suppose we take the ten counties mak- 
ing up the last-quoted district, it would 
seem that, disregarding the large ratio of 
increase in a county where wheat is so 
very insignificant a crop as Westmoreland, 
there has been an increase of 30 to 32 per 
cent. in Cheshire and Lancaster alone, of 
17 to 26 per cent. in Yorkshire, yet only 9 
per cent. in Durham. 
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Wheat Acreage, Wheat Acreage, 
1888, 1887. 
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Increase. 
Counties. Acres. Acres. Acres. Per Cent. 

Northumberland 15,957 14,300 1,657 11°6 
Durham 7 " 24,197 22,143 2,054 9° 
York, North Riding 48,352 38,437 9,915 25° 
York, West Riding 68,919 58,659 10,260 17" 
Cumberland as 8,679 7,129 1,550 21° 
Westmoreland : ‘ ; 700 4 231 49°2 
Lancashire. : : ; - 26,831 20,289 6,542 2°4 
Cheshire : ‘ ; ; - 20,738 1 5/859 4,379 30°7 
Derby . ' ‘ F , . 20,207 16,787 35420 20°4 
Stafford ; ; 36,122 30,842 280 | 

270,702 224,914 45,788 20°4 


In contrast with this district, where the 
advance is greatest, let us turn to the 
chief wheat-growing area of England, the 
eastern group of counties. There, as is 
well known, the relatively largest acreage 
and relatively highest gross produce ap- 
pears. But there it seems the new recur- 
rence to wheat:growing is a matter of a 7 
per cent. rise only, and itis most unequally 
distributed. Thus it appears the East 


Wheat Acreage, Wheat Acreage, 
1888, 1887. 





Riding of Yorkshire shares with the other 
divisions of that great northern county a 
rate of high percentage of advance, or 
nearly 20 per cent., while in Norfolk, in 
Huntingdon, and in Suffolk the advance 
is not § per cent. on the year. In detail 
the movement in each of these counties 
may be traced as under, and the varying 
degree of advance may be explained, no 
doubt, by some local circumstances : — 





Increase. 
Counties. Acres. Acres. Acres. Per Cent. 

Cambridge 111,045 103,951 7,094 68 
Suffolk 128,583 122,534 6,049 4°9 
Essex . 150,761 140,917 9,844 7°O 
Herts . 58, 501 52,661 5,840 II‘I 
Beds 47,024 42,039 4,985 11"9 
Hunts . 38,356 36,623 1,733 4°7 
Norfolk 167,753 160,930 6,823 4°2 
Lincoln ; 240,269 225,530 14,733 6°6 
York, E.R. . 79,262 66,341 12,921 198 

1,021,554 951,532 70,022 zs 


With this picture of special cases where 
the return to wheat-growing has been more 
or less notable in 1888, it may be useful 
to show how we stand now as compared 
with 1878, after the recent additions to 
the surface employed for the growth of 
bread corn. Instead of one million acres 
short, as we found ourselves just a year 
ago, we are not now quite three-quarters 
of a million below the level of ten years 
ago. The net actual decline in the United 
Kingdom is 713,000 acres, and of this 
623,000 acres were lost in England proper, 
the three first produce districts, represent- 
ing all but the northern counties, each 
losing from 177,000 acres to 181,000 acres. 
Since, however, the area under wheat in 





each of these divisions varies greatly, this 
loss implies a decline of only 15 per cent. 
in East Anglia, against 22 per cent. in 
the south-eastern and east midland coun- 
ties, and 26 per cent. in the western coun- 
ties. The northern counties of England 
and the principality of Wales have now 
just a fourth less wheat than in 1878. Ire- 
land, despite the $0 per cent. rise of 1888, 
has less than two-thirds of her old wheat 
area; while in Scotland the decade has 
seen only a net loss of some 6,600 acres, 
or less than g per cent. 

The following table will conveniently 
show the position at the beginning and 
end of the decade : — 
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Produce Districts or Divisions of England. 


Wheat 
Acreage, 
1888, 


Wheat 
Acreage, 
1878. 


Decrease. | Decrease. 





I. — Eastern and North-Eastern Counties 


II. — South-Eastern and East Midland Coun- 
ties ‘ . ‘ Fe ‘ ; 
III. — West Midland and South-Western Coun- 


ties ° ° ° ° e e ° 
IV. — Northern and North-Western Counties . 


England 
Wales 
Scotland 


Great Britain. 
Ireland ‘ ‘ 


United Kingdom (including Islands) . 


Acres. Per Cent. 


181,260 


Acres. 
1,202,814 


Acres. 


- | 1,021,554 
623,080 | 800,052 


682,094 
350,231 


503,338 
270,702 








2,418,674 
76,828 
68,735 


3,041,241 
101,813 
751363 
3,218,417 
154,011 
3,301,701 








2,564,237 
99,426 


2,668,22 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH A CROTALUS. — 
A correspondent of the Calcutta Zvg/lish- 
man describes an adventure which he had with 
asnake known as the Crotalus mutus (mapi- 
pire) of Trinidad and South America. Itisa 
congener of the rattlesnake, and, like the case- 
abella, another venomous snake, it usually 
sleeps in the day in holes and hollow logs, or 
occasionally coiled on some small mound in a 
swamp in the forest depths. In search of 
timber towards the close of the dry season, 
when the ground was thickly carpeted with 
leaves, the writer, in company with a half- 
breed, who combined the vocations of wood- 
man and hunter, stumbled suddenly on a large 
specimen of the Crota/us mutus slowly winding 
its homeward way among the leafy débris of 
the forest. For some time it was difficult to 
discern the scaly folds of the snake through 
the brown mass of decaying foliage; but hav- 
ing reached a clear spot the reptile coiled 
round a low stump and prepared for action. 
About a yard of the body next the head was 
contracted into numerous sharp curves not 
unlike a corkscrew, while the yellow eyes 
gleamed with a baleful light. There was little 
fascination about these orbs, and no mistak- 
ing the malignant intentions of their owner. 
A stick brought within reach of that mortal 
coil was struck almost with the rapidity of 
lightning, no matter how swiftly withdrawn. 
This was effected by the instantaneous 
straightening of the short curves into which 
this portion of the body had been contracted. 
The reach was about a yard, and the assauit 
was delivered horizontally some six inches 
from the ground, directly towards the assail- 
ant. The hunter, who had hitherto kept at a 
respectful distance, as he alleged the snake 
could spring, was eventually persuaded to ap- 
proach sufficiently near to strike it with a ten- 
foot pole. At the first blow the heavy coils 
relaxed from the stump, and the creature ap- 





peared dead or stunned. The writer at once 
grasped the neck about two inches from the 
head, and raised the reptile partly from the 
ground to examine it. As though galvanized 
into life by the touch, the crotalus seemed at 
once to recover its energies, and swiftly made 
a couple of turns round the thigh and right 
arm of its captor. The constricting power 
exercised was such that the hand grasping the’ 
neck soon began to lose power, and the writer 
realized the awkward predicament into which 
his temerity had led him. Little could be 
done with the free left hand, while the ‘‘ scaly 
terror’’ began slowly to withdraw its head 
from the relaxing grasp of the right. For 
some seconds the trembling woodman ap- 
peared deaf to entreaty, and could not be per- 
suaded to apply a noose of liana to the snake’s 
neck. The largest serpents become paralyzed 4 
when properly noosed, and are readily dragged 
along the ground helpless asalog. Just as 
the snake’s head seemed about to ooze through 
the numbed fingers, the half-breed screwed up 
his courage sufficiently to apply the liana as 
directed, with the result that the brute at once 
relaxed its coils, and was dragged down toa 
neighboring stream, hung up, and skinned. 
It measured eight feet five inches, and was 
about as thick in the largest part of the body 
as the calf of a man’s leg. The fangs, which 
were carefully extracted, measured an inch 
and a quarter in length, and were hollow to 
within a short distance of the point where on 
the inner side lay the orifice through which 
the poison was ejected by the action of the 
base of the fang on the small bag in which it 
was secreted. On squeezing the bag a small 
quantity of poison, a yellowish fluid, passed 
down the hollow in the tooth, and gathered 
into a tiny drop of concentrated death. The 
stomach contained two wood-rats about the 
size of guinea pigs. 
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